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QUESTIONABLE PERIODICALS 
By Blanche A. Smith 


By questionable periodicals we do not 
mean those salacious publications which 
adorn the news stands today. We mean 
rather all those appearing on the read- 
ing tables and magazine racks of our 
public libraries. They are the ones 
which raise the questions. Few matters 
give more concern to the small library 
operating on a restricted budget than 
periodicals. From the time the maga- 
zine lists are scanned with the question 
as to which titles can be included on the 
subscription list, to the time when the 
files are examined to make the choice 
between continued existence in some 
form or other or complete extinction, the 
questions continue to arise and multiply. 
What shall we take, how shall they be 
treated to give the maximum benefit to 
the public they are to serve, both in in- 
formational and recreational reading and 
for future reference use? Where and 
how shall they be kept when they are re- 


moved from the racks, and how shall 
they be preserved? Shall we bind or 
not, if so what? What use can be made 
of those which are not bound? These 
and other questions equally insistent be- 
come more difficult to answer in propor- 
tion to the decreased budget and de- 
creased space for storage of our treas- 
ures. For they are accumulated treas- 
ures, as indispensible as they are trou- 
blesome. We can not do without them 
in spite of the difficulties which arise 
when we try to do with them. 

We of the faculty of Wisconsin Library 
School keep a close touch on existing 
conditions in the libraries of the state 
through our field work, each member of 
the faculty having assigned to her care 
a group of libraries which she visits and 
advises. Because we, as a consequence, 
have our ears so close to the ground in 
the matter of current practices, it has 
seemed worth while for us to organize 
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the responses which we received from the 
questionnaire sent out to the libraries 
of the state to determine the general 
policy with reference to _ subscribing, 
binding, filing and reference use of mag- 
azines. We made the inquiry into cur- 
rent practices in these matters hoping 
that it might result in the formulation 
of some sort of a guide or recommenda- 
tion. Many minds are better than a few 
and the consensus of opinion might be 
beneficial to all. 

Even as we say this, we realize that 
each library must make an independent 
appraisal of the value of certain maga- 
zines on the list and in their files to that 
particular community. No two libraries 
will have the same conditions to meet 
and consider and no library will have the 
same conditions at different times. 

Of course the two-fold study in ap- 
proaching the problem of periodicals is 
the knowledge of the community and fa- 
miliarity with the magazines themselves. 
No previous study of the community will 
be sufficient in the light of present day 
problems. What are the conditions at 
present? Many homes which formerly 
took magazines as a matter of course are 
now depending on the library subscrip- 
tion. In the past, in making up the li- 
brary subscription, there was the effort 
to supplement the home subscription 
lists. In many cases today the library 
is the only source former subscribers 
have for keeping in touch with the peri- 
odical world. This is demonstrated by 
the increased circulation of magazines in 
the libraries. It is not enough to know 
conditions last year, the year before or 
ten years ago, though the information is 
interesting for comparative purposes. 
Our fingers have to be kept on the pub- 
lic pulse that we may know present con- 
ditions and be able to minister to pres- 
ent needs of the community. Constant 
attention is necessary if we would know 
whether the magazine diet is what the 
public wants and should have, and 
whether it will be beneficial in the future 
to the library and the public. 

What the library takes or does not 
take is a matter for the community to 
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decide but the librarian can play a large 
part shaping the decision. To include a 
title or drop it from the list is not neces- 
sarily a final decision. Either can be 
easily reversed in a few months or year 
if experience shows that the action was 
not well advised. It is not a difficult 
matter to supply the missing numbers 
of a magazine which has been experi- 
mentally dropped. 

Community interest changes rapidly in 
some cases. New interests are conta- 
gious and may be developed by indi- 
viduals, groups of individuals or by the 
community itself almost over night. 
Such sudden interests may necessitate 
the immediate addition of a magazine on 
antiques, photography, philately or aqua- 
riums. An example of this may be 
found in the place which book reviewing 
periodicals have attained in the eyes of 
the public. Once tools for the library 
staff alone, today they are claimed by 
the public at large and it is the responsi- 
bility of the library to supply the de- 
mand. This interest is to be traced to 
the rise of programs devoted to book re- 
views in place of the oddly assorted sub- 
jects with which club women had previ- 
ously occupied their time and thought. 

And the magazines themselves, how 
alluring they are. There are 24 listed 
in Ayer’s Directory which show a cir- 
culation of more than a million. Into 
the library they come each week or 
month like new friends with a hearty 
greeting, or better, like old friends, a lit- 
tle more welcome with each reappear- 
ance, with fresh bits of news and gos- 
sip. How many sided they are in their 
interests, supplying information and rec- 
reation today and the pertinent fact so 


‘needed in the reference work of tomor- 


row. 

And how frequently they change. 
Marriages and divorces are numerous in 
the magazine world, also the births and 
deaths which Mr. Faxon so faithfully re- 
ports to us. We grow hardened to the 
news of combinations and separations 
which are conducted with no warning and 
no formality. Like the amoeba they sep- 
arate and increase. 
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Recent Social Trends tells us that the 
maximum number of periodicals in this 
country was reached in 1930. The 
growth had been constant from 1900. 
Bi-monthly and quarterly magazines had 
tripled during these 30 years, but the 
most marked increase was in the month- 
lies which numbered 2328 in 1900, 3804 
in 1930. This increase was caused in 
part by the desire of the groups which 
sociologists call secondary groups, those 
which are held together by a common 
specialized interest, to maintain this 
bond by a publication devoted to the in- 
terest which they had in common. The 
sudden increase in the number of techni- 
cal and trade journals and house organs 
was the natural result. The national 
catastrophe of 1929 had its effect on 
them and the death rate since then has 
been high in the magazine world, par- 
ticularly on this class of periodicals. 

New interests are being reflected in 
some of the old line periodicals. It is 
necessary to make a distinction between 
change of form and change of policy. 
The former does not necessarily indicate 
the latter. It is equally necessary to 
follow the tendencies in those we have 
learned to trust. Are the names and 
reputations of the magazines of long 
standing being lived up to? No maga- 
zine has a sufficiently proud past to jus- 
tify the librarian in spending public 
money for it after it has ceased to carry 
on its tradition. No magazine deserves 
to remain on the list merely because the 
library has always taken it, after its 
pulling power in the community has 
dwindled or ceased. 

There are three fundamental tests 
which every magazine should meet in 
evaJuation for inclusion on the subscrip- 
tion list of the small library. 

The more the book budget is cut, the 
more important it is to have the right 
magazines for the community to enjoy. 
A well rounded list must be prepared 
and maintained. This is possible by 
grouping the magazines by interests 
which they serve. Knowing the inter- 
ests of the community and the objectives 
of the magazines, we can work out a 
program which will be adequate. 
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All magazines can be roughly grouped 
as follows: 


General and review magazines 

Social sciences 

Education 

Science and useful arts, popular, technical 
Agriculture 

Domestic economy and women’s interests 
Fine arts 

Houses and gardens 

Books and literature 

Geography and travel 

Current events 

Library aids and information 

Better see that each interest in the 
community is represented than to have 
the most popular ones which are so repe- 
titive. To each title, Mr. Walter’s stand- 
ards should be applied. Each should be 
the best of its kind which the users of 
the library will read, meeting some defi- 
nite need of the community, whether in- 
tellectual, social or industrial, not need- 
lessly offending any considerable part of 
the community by poor moral tone, un- 
fairness or partisanship, having more 
than temporary interest, supplementing 
rather than duplicating others on the 
list, and not costing more for subscrip- 
tion or preservation than the library can 
afford to pay. 

It may sound paradoxical to remark 
that in these days of limited means, For- 
tune at $10 a year is not as great an ex- 
travagance as some other magazines 
whose subscription price is but a fraction 
of this. At a recent district library 
meeting, several librarians of sound 
judgment were enthusiastic in saying 
that, once having had Fortune in their 
small libraries, they felt that as long as 
the present standard of excellence is 
maintained, they can not afford to do 
without it. 

The questionnaire which has already 
been mentioned, was sent to the libraries 
where we knew there was a definite 
program for caring for their magazine 
files. Three groups of libraries were 
questioned. The largest group serving 
communities from 15,000 to 40,000, the 
medium sized group in towns from 5,000 
to 15,000 and the small ones in the towns 
of less than 5,000, our classification dif- 
fering quite radically from the A.L.A. 
large, medium sized and small library. 
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The responses came back to us from 
59 libraries, 13 of which were of the 
largest group, 19 medium sized and 27 
small. On the lists which were returned, 
278 magazine titles appeared. The fre- 
quency of subscription was shown by 
the following list: 


59 National Geographic 

68 Atlantic Monthly 
Review of Reviews 

57 American Magazine 
Literary Digest 

56 Popular Mechanics 

55 St. Nicholas 


52 American Boy 
Saturday Evening Post 
49 Child Life 
Good Housekeeping 
48 Scribner’s 
47 Current History 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Scientific American 
46 Forum 
Harper’s 
New Outlook 
45 Nature 
44 Survey 
43 Hygeia 
42 American Home 
40 Boys Life 
39 Popular Science 
38 Woman’s Home Companion 
37 American Girl 
Delineator 
35 Parents’ Magazine 
Etude 
33 House Beautiful 
Wisconsin Magazine of History 
32 Library Journal 
31 Reader’s Digest 
30 Better Homes and Gardens 
Booklist 
New Republic 
29 Asia 
Time 
28 te weep Review 
27 Collier’s 
26 Field and Stream 
Nation 
Pictorial Review 
25 House and Garden 
Saturday Review of Literature 
22 American City 
Business Week 
21 Congressional Digest 
Travel 
20 Theatre Arts 
Life 
19 Country Gentleman 
18 Bird Lore 
17 Arts and Decoration 
Golden Book 
Radio News 
6 McCall's 
5 American Mercury 
Annals of the American Academy 
Country Life 
Nation’s Business 
School Arts 
Yale Review 
14 New York Times Book Review 
School and Society 
Vogue 
13 Living Age 
12 Foreign Affairs 
Poetry 
11 Christian Century 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union 
Junior Home 
Publishers’ Weekly 
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10 Aviation 
Books 
Elementary School Journal 
Monthly Labor Review 
Needlecraft 
School Life 


Our questionnaire also brought out the 
fact that only 84 of the 273 magazine 
titles appearing on the lists from the 59 
libraries are being bound. Many small 
and medium sized libraries make no ef- 
fort to bind anything at present. The 
following list indicates the binding pro- 
cedure: 


36 National Geographic 
34 Atlantic Monthly 
28 Harper's 
24 Literary Digest 
St. Nicholas 
Scribner’s 
Review of Reviews 
21 Booklist 
Forum 
20 Survey 
18 New Outlook 
16 Current History 
13 Scientific American 
Library Journal 
12 Nation 
11 Congressional Digest 
10 Living Age 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
9 Wisconsin Magazine of History 
8 American City 
Annals of the American Academy 
Asia 
New Republic 
Scientific Monthly 
7 School and Society 
Yale Review 
6 Missionary Review 
5 Nineteenth Century and After 
4 American Journal of Sociology 
Bird Lore 
Bulletin of the Pan—American Union 
4 Foreign Affairs 
School Arts 
Wisconsin Archaeologist 
3 American Magazine 
American Mercury 
Architectural Record 
Catholic World 
House Beautiful 
Journal of Political Economy 
Science 


It was interesting to compare the fre- 
quency of ‘binding in Wisconsin Public 
Libraries with the list which appeared in 
the proceedings of the P N L A, 1938. 
Their list was as follows: 


22 National Geographic 
Current History 
Literary Digest 
Harper’s 

Review of Reviews 
Atlantic Monthly 
Nation 

Scribner’s 

St. Nicholas 

Survey 


tt et 
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National Geographic leads off on both 
lists. Current History, the 2d item on 
their list, comes 12 with us. Literary 
Digest is 3d with them, 4th with us; 
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Harper’s, their 4th, being our 3d. Re- 
view of Reviews is 5th with them and 
7th here. Atlantic is not so highly re- 
garded in the west as in the middle west, 
judging from its 5th place against our 
2d. St. Nicholas is 9th in the west, 5th 
in Wisconsin, while we agree in giving 
Survey 10th place. 

The inclusion on some Wisconsin lists 
of some of the old standbys such as 
Bookman, Century, North American Re- 
view and World’s Work may show how 
much they are still used. On the other 
hand, it may not have been sufficiently 
clear that we wished a live list. Cen- 
tury was included on 12 of the lists, 
Bookman on 19, North American Review 
20 and World’s Work 23. 

There were eloquent comments in re- 
gard to binding. 

“Our binding had been reduced to al- 
most nothing this last year for lack of 
funds, but those we normally bind are 
listed.” 

“St. Nicholas was bound until the last 
five years.” This was repeated on sev- 
eral of the lists. 

“More magazines are just filed away 
without binding now than ever before 
due to a restricted budget. These, how- 
ever, will be bound gradually as our 
funds are increased. Others are over- 
size and are simply filed by volume num- 
bers and may be withdrawn when space 
prohibits our keeping them.” 

“The regular binding of magazines 
was discontinued in 1919. Since then 
we have bound only the Booklist and the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. We keep 
all the magazines for a period of five 
years. These are filed in the basement 
in book cases and we find this arrange- 
ment is quite satisfactory for our ref- 
erence use. Since we have almost a 
complete file of Atlantic and Harper’s 
we do not discard them after the five 
year period.” 

“Our library funds have never been 
adequate enough to allow for the binding 
of more periodicals, which is much to be 
regretted.” 

A happier note is struck in the com- 
ment from one of our enterprising small 
libraries. ‘We have bound no periodi- 
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cals since 1931 when our budget was cut, 
and we seem to get along as well as when 
we did bind a few.” 

Few libraries today are continuing the 
binding program laid out five or ten 
years ago. Those which are doing it 
should stop and take stock. Various 
plans have been used to determine the 
wisdom or folly of binding certain maga- 
zines. Binding makes them more easily 
useful and protects them somewhat 
against loss and mutilation. But they 
should show sufficient use to justify this 
added convenience and protection. 

Several years ago the public library at 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, tried an interest- 
ing method of determining the use being 
made of the magazines which they were 
not binding. These were being stored in 
the basement or in comparatively inac- 
cessible mezzanine stacks. While not in 
constant use, there were times when the 
material contained in them was more 
satisfactory than that in the bound mag- 
azines. This was especially true in 
high school reference work. An infor- 
mal record was kept of their use in the 
library, the name and date of the maga- 
zine and the subject for which it was 
used being written on a slip. These 
slips were filed first alphabetically by 
the name of the magazine and then 
chronologically for each magazine. The 
plan was to keep the file for 5 years, at 
the end of which time the magazines 
which were never, or little, used should 
be discarded. The reason for recording 
the subject was that the articles so re- 
corded might be clipped and preserved 
for future use. The first few years of 
the record showed that: 

1. The only magazines on general top- 
ics which had ever been used were 
American Magazine, Collier’s, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Saturday Evening 
Post. 

2. The magazines on special subjects 
which had been most used were Keith’s 
Magazine, Arts and Decoration, Business 
Week, Canadian Magazine, Country Life, 
Drama, Etude, Factory Management, 
Garden and Home Builder, Good House- 
keeping, House and Garden, House Beau- 
tiful, Hygeia, Industrial Arts, Industrial 
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Education, Industrial Management, In- 
ternational Studio, Journal of the N E A, 
Magazine of Business, Musician, Normal 
Instructor, Radio Broadcast, System, 
Theatre Arts, Overland, Photo-era and 
Travel. 

3. With few exceptions, the dates of 
those used were 1925 or later. The ex- 
ceptions were chiefly in the case of Col- 
lier’s (which was a better magazine be- 
fore 1925 than it had been since), Coun- 
try Life, Mentor, Musician and Good 
Housekeeping. 

4. The total number was small in com- 
parison with the use made of the bound 
magazines. 

5. Technical magazines such as Ma- 
chinery and Electrical World were not 
called for, illustrating the usefulness of 
this kind of material only at the time of 
publication. 

The observation that most of the ma- 
terial used was later than 1925 adds 
more evidence to the theory that periodi- 
cals are valuable in inverse ratio to their 
age. The period of greatest usefulness 
is from 3 to 5 years after they are pub- 
lished. For this reason in starting a 
binding program, it is recommended 
that the last few years of several be 
bound rather than to try to complete a 
set of one or two, however much complete 
files may appeal to the orderly souls of 
librarians. 

In the Oregon State Library, Miss 
Harriet Long made a six months study 
(Nov. 1, 1932 to May 1, 1933) to deter- 
mine the relative usefulness of the vari- 
ous periodical files. A check was kept of 
the number of times the magazines were 
used, resulting as follows: 

186 Literary Digest 

150 Review of Reviews 

92 Nation 

85 Instructor 

84 Christian Century 

77 Current History 

75 Nation’s Business 

63 Forum 

60 Engineering News-Record 
56 American Magazine 


55 School and Society 
54 Commonweal 


Some magazines are more conveniently 
handled in an unbound state than others. 


This depends to some extent on the size 
but to a greater extent on the frequency 
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of issue. If a choice would have to be 
made between binding Current History 
and Literary Digest, two whose refer- 
ence value is about equal, preference 
should be given to Literary Digest be- 
cause of the added difficulty in handling 
this in an unbound state. 

Time and effort are important in the 
economy program. It costs money to 
bind but it may cost more in the way of 
effort and time not to do so. Real econ- 
omy demands that magazines in frequent 
or constant use be bound. Physical fea- 
tures of the library may be a contribut- 
ing factor in making the decision, such 
as the size, arrangement and location of 
available storage space. If basement 
rooms or mezzanine stacks make it neces- 
sary to climb steps to reach the files, the 
magazines should be moved to a perma- 
nent place in more permanent form. 
Proximity to other libraries and the pe- 
riodical holdings of the school library in 
the community enter into the final de- 
cision. 

As libraries grow, the reference value 
of the magazines increases and we can 
assume that a larger per cent of the 
questions which arise will be answered 
by the use of periodicals. It is better 
not to discard magazines indexed in 
Readers’ Guide under ten years. As 
many of those most used should be bound 
as funds will allow after their usefulness 
has been demonstrated. They can be 
kept in pamphlet boxes, carefully labeled, 
with a slip attached on which the use 
can be recorded. If pamphlet boxes can 
not be afforded, the volumes can be tied 
together, protected by ordinary brown 
paper and likewise provided with label 
and slip for recording use to determine 
the future policy in regard to binding. 
In some libraries, a score sheet is kept 
at the end of the stacks or shelves where 
the unbound files are kept, with a pencil 
attached, that the record may be kept 
quickly and easily. In other libraries, 
all call slips for periodicals are kept and 
the record made from them. Whatever 
the method, it is important that a rec- 
ord he kept. 

Whether the policy is to bind or not, 
there are some of the numbers of certain 
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magazines which need to be preserved. 
No one would think of keeping a long 
file of Vogue or Ladies’ Home Journal 
but there are certain numbers which will 
add to the costume collection and become 
more valuable as time passes. The Eas- 
ter, Fall and Spring style numbers 
should by all means be preserved. They 
will provide material on the life, costume 
and interests of the time. A college pub- 
lication recently made an interesting ob- 
servation along this line: 

“Very few libraries in this country are 
binding the Saturday Evening Post. 
There probably are not a dozen libraries 
which possess a complete file. Weslyan 
doesn’t have a single volume. And yet 
I venture that the social historian of 
2034 A.D. looking back will decide that 
the Saturday Evening Post, in the ad- 
vertising and reading matter, more 
nearly than any other single periodical, 
reflects the daily life and thought of the 
great mass of the people of the United 
States of this period—and that he will 
rather emphatically condemn our failure 
to preserve it adequately.”—From About 
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Books, Weslyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 

A discussion of periodicals in public 
libraries can not have a conclusion. We 
may make use of every bit of advice and 
experience which the library profession 
can supply, and questions continue to 
rise up and confuse us. The magazine 
upon which we have long and heavily 
leaned for certain kinds of material sud- 
denly gives up the struggle for existence. 
Our binding plans are upset by the 
yearning of another periodical for a 
change in dress—or shape. A new cut 
in the budget makes it impossible to bind 
some of those which we have grown to 
consider indispensible, and the balance is 
lost. 

Is it any wonder that we continue to 
claim that periodicals in libraries form a 
never-ending question which we will have 
to confront as long as the two factors 
most concerned, the magazines and the 
communities, are so changeable? The 
questions persist and, oddly enough, the 
smaller the library, the larger the ques- 
tions. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Measuring Reference Work 


We are constantly conscious of the 
fact that much of the best work done by 
libraries can not be reduced to figures. 
Circulation statistics may be taken as an 
index to the work of the circulation de- 
partments. The total number of ques- 
tions asked and answered, or unanswered 
as the case may be, does not represent 
the work of the reference department. 
The Special Library group, under the 
leadership of Linda Morley, in their 
Methods Clinic, worked out the follow- 
ing averages from the requests for ma- 
terial. 


38% of requests are for specific book or 
article 

19% for a specific fact 

15% for material on a broad subject 


17% for information describing methods 
useful under certain specified 
conditions to obtain specific re- 
sults. 

7% for material providing opinions and 
arguments supporting a given 
theory or idea 

6% for a short selective bibliography 

4% for an extensive selective bibliog- 
raphy 

10% for ammunition for a speech, paper 
or article 

(From SPECIAL LIBRARIES, Sept. 1933) 


It is worth while for libraries doing 
reference work to make a study of the 
kinds of questions and material needed 
to answer them. This is the kind of in- 
formation which is a real indication of 
the importance of the library in the life 
of the community which it serves. 
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A Correction 


Because the book referred to in the 
following quotation was listed in the 
March 1934 Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
we wish to call attention to the addi- 
tional comment in the September Book- 
list. 

Note: A misleading statement in a 
book recently listed in the Booklist is 
brought to light in a review of Aiken, 
Pioneering with wiidflowers, in Science, 
July, 1934, page 74. Dr. Wherry, the 
reviewer, is one of the outstanding au- 
thorities on wildflowers in this country. 
He states: 


Finally, there is even danger to hu- 
man life in an error made on page 77, 
where Veratrum viride is confused 
with Phytolacca decandra, with the 
remark that “the roots are supposed to 
be poisonous, but I understand that 
the young shoots are sometimes eaten 
as greens.” Actually, there are on 
record a number of cases of fatal poi- 
soning of people by shoots of Vera- 
trum, mistaken for edible greens, and 
it is included among the 30 most poi- 
sonous plants of the United States by 
Chesnut (U.S. D.A. Farmers Bulletin 
86) 


Buyers of this book should correct 
their copies at once. Other inaccuracies 
are pointed out in the review but no 
other serious ones. In spite of them, the 
book is a useful and attractive identifi- 
cation aid. It has excellent photographs 
of wildflowers, and many valuable notes 
on wildflower cultivation. 

The book appears in “Books for plant 
study,” a list published by the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oli- 
ver Street, Washington, D. C. (ten cents) 
and compiled by Alice C. Atwood of the 
Library of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. If librarians have missed 
seeing this circular, they may want to 
have it. It is conveniently arranged un- 
der such headings as ferns, mosses and 
lichens, grasses, and orchids.— THE 
BooKkutsT, Sept. 1934. 
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Business Methods in a Library 
Which Even a Small Library 
Should Observe 


1. Ownership stamp in all books and 
its removal when books are withdrawn. 
This may seem so self-evident a matter 
as not to need mention, but too many 
books reach the binders and the Library 
Commission office with no mark of own- 
ership in them to make inclusion here 
amiss. 

2. Financial accounts. The state 
checkers in their checking of library 
accounts have aided in securing the use 
by libraries of an itemized account book 
which makes the compilation of the fi- 
nancial part of the annual report an 
easy matter. But too many small li- 
braries still have no record of expendi- 
tures except check stubs. This is not 
business-like. 

8. Binding records and _ preparing 
books for the bindery. Reports come of 
libraries which send books for binding 
without removing card or keeping any 
list, though such a shiftless method of 
library work is difficult to imagine. 

Cards and pockets should be carefully 
removed and arranged alphabetica'ly, 
and from these a list made, in dupticate, 
one to go with the books to the bindery, 
and the other to be retained in the li- 
brary for checking with the books on 
their return when pockets and old cards 
should be returned to the books or new 
ones made. 

4, Book orders in proper form. The 
title, or the title and author are not suf- 
ficient in preparing a book order. The 
publisher, price and edition desired, if 
there is more than one, should be given. 
- To the naive remark of a librarian 
that dealers have books in which they 
can look up this information lies the 
point of the whole question because it 
takes time to look up information in a 
book or elsewhere, and sometimes many 
books must be consulted before the infor- 
mation can be found, thus taking more 
extra time than some orders are worth. 

It may well be that book committee 
chairmen, who do the book ordering in 
small libraries, have been as remiss as li- 
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brarians in other libraries, but evidence 
seems to indicate that someone has been 
remiss. 

5. Correspondence. Too many times 
in visits to libraries the Secretary of 
the Library Commission sees her own or 
other letters lying around on the libra- 
rian’s desk in their envelopes. This is 
neither orderly nor business-like. Let- 
ters with answers attached should be 
neatly filed in a case provided for the 
purpose if they should be retained. But 
not all should be, and such with circu- 
lars should early find their proper place 
in the waste basket. “Order is said to 
be Heaven’s first law,” and law and bus- 
iness-like methods should be early laws 
observed by libraries which are business 
as well as educational institutions, no 
matter how small they may be.—IOWA 
LIBRARY QUARTERLY, April, May, June, 
1934. 


Hobbies to the Rescue 


James S. Stanley has founded the 
Leisure League of America as a protest 
against the machine civilization which 
threatens the nation with boredom, in his 
estimation a much greater menace than 
poverty. He hopes that his organization 
will offer to the people of this nation a 
“cafeteria of hobbies.” Dependence on 
the machines which serve us so readily 
and efficiently has taken from us the joy 
in being able to use our hands and wits 
to do really creative work. A hobby is 
the cure suggested. Libraries have 
taken their place as standing for and en- 
couraging hobbies. It may be that we 
have merely scratched the surface of 
this service. Let’s continue to talk about 
hobbies which cost little and mean much 
in keeping up the morale of the nation. 


The Library Today 


“The library today is a chief place 
where the individual, in his free time, 
ean find his pleasure and inspiration. 
No doubt in the future days a library- 
habit will be as universal among us as is 
now the newspaper-habit. Men will 
move easily and unself-consciously among 
the minds of their fellow-men, whether 
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these be of today or yesterday, of their 
own locality or of the far-away. In the 
library men and women will be truly 
citizens among the fellows of their 
world.”—H. A. OVERSTREET in A Guide 
to Civilized Loafing. 


Reading Taste 


We all recognize that there are dif- 
ferent levels of reading taste and some 
readers who never willingly or knowingly 
read any but lowbrow fiction. Some 
such people apparently have minds whose 
only use, outside of their daily affairs, 
is to pour through them this over-sweet- 
ened and badly diluted fiction. There is 
nothing in the novel to stick and seem- 
ingly nothing in the brain to which any- 
thing could stick. Admitting that with 
nearly everybody reading, there are in- 
evitably several grades of reading tastes 
and subsequently of the fiction to match 
it, it is still not true that the more seri- 
ous novels can no longer percolate thru 
the successive strata of the different pub- 
lics. Some readers, of their own initia- 
tive or by competent direction, can, 
through book reviews or friendly verbal 
advice, be led from poor to better and, 
provided they have intelligence and taste 
capable of development, from better to 
best. Professor William Lyon Phelps 
divides readers into those who read to 
remember and those who read to forget. 
I believe that altho those who read to re- 
member are in the minority, they are by 
no means an_ insignificant minority. 
They help make the worthier books be- 
come bestsellers or near bestsellers; they 
demand the better books in sufficient and 
such increasing numbers as to make them 
successful enough to encourage their au- 
thors and publishers to produce them. 
Such writers and publishers and such 
readers are the proverbial leaven.—Best- 
sellers — Yesterday’s and Today’s, by 
George F. Bowerman—D. C. LIBRARIES, 
July 1933. 


Our Decliniag Circulation 


Extreme shortage of “easy books”, 
fairy tales and titles in popular demand, 
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the increasingly drab appearance of cir- 
culation shelves, insecurity of home con- 
ditions and, on the part of the parents, 
a widely prevailing wave of fear of in- 
curring fines and damages, have com- 
bined to cause a decrease of 407,273, as 
compared with 1982, in the total circu- 
lation of children’s books—both from the 
children’s rooms and from the Extension 
Division. The total circulation was 4,- 
076,131. The number of new borrowers 
registered was 69,466, a decrease of 6,- 
379. 

The total number of books added, in- 
cluding new titles, duplicates and re- 
placements, was 44,416, in contrast to 
107,257 for 1932. Books have been 
washed and mended to the vanishing 
point. Every known resource for the 
substitution of “another book as good”, 
for the one desired, has been tried. 
Bookless days have been met with intel- 
ligence and ingenuity on the part of chil- 
dren’s librarians, but there is no substi- 
tute for a readable book. 

Children with lowered vitality soon 
lose the desire to read and the ability to 
concentrate unless supplied with books 
which tempt them to read. This is par- 
ticularly true of certain racial groups 
which possess no inheritance of reading 
habits. The supply of books must be 
plentiful, varied, and attractive to the 
eye, to assure the continuity of interest 
which builds up the reading habit and 
restores confidence in those who are al- 
ready reading and who desire to widen 
the range of their interests, but can find 
nothing they want to read on the shelves. 


With definite shortening of the day of 
work, the question of what to do with 
free time is perplexing to many mature 
people. The importance of the library in 
a new plan of living is manifest. There 
is need of cultivating the idea in individ- 
uals and communities that time saved 
from work might well be used to learn 
to live more fully. This calls for a 
scheme of education outside of schools, 
but with the aid of the library and a 
staff of advisers, easy of access and sup- 
plying practical guidance, and assistance. 
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—ReEporT of the Director of the N. Y. 
Public Library for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1933. 


The Library in the Depression 


Not only will there be new leisure to 
be absorbed but the new goals of society 
demand that part of that leisure be used 
profitably in securing a better under- 
standing of the changing governmental, 
economic and social concepts. Now, 
more than ever before, is there need of 
an intelligent and enlightened citizen- 
ship. The implications of technological 
advances, monetary systems, laissez faire 
as opposed to a planned economy, gov- 
ernmental participation in business — 
these are examples of questions which 
have brought inquirers to the library 
during 1933. That these and other 
equally important problems will continue 
to confront us no one can doubt. The 
dangers of demagogues, organized minor- 
ities, and ill-informed leaders beset ev- 
ery democracy, and the best safeguard is 
an enlightened electorate. To what ad- 
vantage do we pour millions of dollars 
into our public schools to teach reading 
and study habits, if we then fail to spend 
smaller sums for the library service 
which makes continued reading and 
study available to all? From this view- 
point, it seems inevitable that the public 
opinion of the future will demand that 
libraries be given adequate support... 

That the library is becoming the “Uni- 
versity of the People” in fact as well as 
in theory was shown by an analysis of 
the readers of a group of timely books. 
When one book on the machine age is 
borrowed by a carpenter, a cigar maker, 
an automobile salesman, two housewives, 
a telephone lineman, and a tailor it may 
fairly be said that the library is aiding 
in the popular understanding of impor- 
tant problems.—38th ANNUAL REPORT of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1933. 


Dusk at the Grove 


It is interesting to note that the 
Fourth Atlantic $10,000 novel prize con- 
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test was won by a Wisconsin author. It 
is more significant to know that Samuel 
Roger’s novel was chosen from 1340 
manuscripts which were submitted, 100 
of which came from outside the United 
States. All the states in the Union were 
represented with the exception of Ne- 
vada. New York led off with 233, Cali- 
fornia was second with 153. Wisconsin 
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supplied 17 of the manuscripts from 
which the winner was chosen. 


A Library Bird 


According to Weseen’s Dictionary of 
American slang, the term “Library bird” 
is one applied to “a tramp or unemployed 
man who seeks shelter and warmth in a 
public library.” 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


As preparations are under way for the 
coming of the Class of 1935 for registra- 
tion on September 24, our thoughts turn 
backward to the Commencement season 
of 1934, which culminated in the colorful 
ceremony on Monday morning, June 18, 
at the Field House. Nothing can be 
more inspiring for a graduate than to 
be a part of the academic procession of 
1500 officials and students, which is led 
by the President of the University, the 
Governor, the regents, deans, directors 
and faculty, candidates for honorary de- 
grees and their escorts, and those for 
higher degrees, while candidates for 
masters and bachelors degrees and for 
diplomas, having preceded the presiden- 
tial party, stand at attention. 

The Library School has been part of 
this pageant for three years, wearing the 
lemon yellow tassel of library science on 
its Oxford cap, thus adding to the color 
effect of commencement, as the various 
colleges and schools are designated by a 
different colored tassel. 


Commencement Honors 


Scholarship honors were awarded five 
of the 10 joint-course seniors, an evi- 
dence of the care with which the stu- 
dents of the School are selected, for hon- 
ors in general scholarship are conferred 
on the basis of junior as well as senior 
grades. Honors went to Florence S. An- 
tisdel, Dorothy L. Brue, Shirley J. Chris- 
topher, Gladys I. Friday, and Mary 
Helen Heckel. 

Six were graduated “with distinction” 


from the Library School: Dorothy L. 
Brue, Mary Helen Heckel, Elisabeth F. 
Saam, Josephine A Sachtjen, Judith K. 
Sollenberger, Frances T. Thayer. 


School Notes 


The class stayed for morning coffee 
after the last formal appointment of the 
year, on the Friday morning before com- 
mencement. It was an informal gather- 
ing expressing the good fellowship that 
had prevailed throughout the year. The 
class gift of money to be used, with simi- 
lar gifts of other classes, for Venetian 
blinds for the school room was presented 
by the chairman of the gift committee, 
Florence Powell, and accepted by the 
principal. 

The Class Log in an edition limited to 
one copy made its appearance during the 
last week. It was, as in every other 
year, hailed with delight, for through its 
pages the students reviewed and relived 
all the days of the year, from the wel- 
coming letter of 1933 to the commence- 
ment program, with snapshots of the 
class and memorabilia well arranged be- 
tween this beginning and ending. The 
colophon reveals that Norah Russell was 
chief keeper of the log, assisted by 
Gladys Friday, Mildred Fickinger, and 
Wilson Ranck. The series of logs serves 
as an illustrated bond down the years, 
for all graduates, whenever they visit 
the School to renew old associations and 
to note changes and developments, look 
them over with pleasure. All are de- 
lighted to see again the epitome of 
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their library school year as expressed 
first, in the record of their student ac- 
tivities in the log, and second in the vol- 
ume of bound syllabi, the record of their 
professional study, filed in the principal’s 
office for every year. 

The Class of 1934 inaugurated a break- 
fast on the terrace of Memorial Union 
on Baccalaureate Sunday. The occasion 
was so thorcughly enjoyed it is antici- 
pated that other classes will carry on 
the custom. 


The Faculty 


Mr. Lester and the Misses Runge, Smith, 
and Hazeltine attended the Montreal meet- 
ing of the A.L.A. 

Mr. Lester presided at the meetings of 
the Library Extension Board of which he 
is chairman. 

Blanche A. Smith gave an able survey 
of the present practice in “Periodical 
Binding for the Small Library,” for the 
Periodicals Section. It is printed in this issue 
of the Bulletin. 

Miss Reely is joint author with her sis- 
ter Ada M. Randall of a charming study 
of “Children’s Poets and Story-Tellers,” 
which is the subtitle of the book Through 
golden windows, published in the early fall 
by E. M. Hale and Co., and reviewed in 
this Bulletin, page 189. No recent book for 
children has done so much for their read- 
ing interests as this presentation of the 
authors whom all children love, with ex- 
actly the right excerpts from their work 
interwoven briefly at the right place in 
the narrative. 

Miss Hazeltine wrote the introduction to 
the new edition of the Index to contempo- 
rary biography and criticism, by Helen Hef- 
ling and Jessie W. Dyde so recently pub- 
lished by the Faxon Co. that it can not be 
reviewed until the November issue of the 
Bulletin. 

Ethel M. Fair, one of the faculty 1922— 
1927, is editor of Countrywide library serv- 
ice published by the A.L.A., see page in 
this Bulletin. In the presentation copy to 
the School, Miss Fair writes “To the Li- 
brary School of the University of Wiscon- 
sin in whose employ my ideas of library 
service expanded to cover wide areas.” 
The School is gratified at this tribute to 
the challenge of its work. 


Alumni Recently in Print 


Number 11 of Alumni Jottings appeared 
in June, and was eagerly read by all mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association, for it is 
sent only to members. Signed articles in- 
clude “May Day among the Stars,’ by 
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Emily Klueter Brown '25 and E. Bernice 
Gibson, ’29; “Libraries around the World,” 
by Agnes King ’14; “Life in Alaska at- 
tracts Alumna,” by Hazel Askey MacMay- 
burns °13; “News from China,” by Kwoh- 
chuin Liu ’24; “Tells of Library of Hawaii,” 
by Myrtle Coleman ’23. There are the us- 
ual interesting notes and news of alumni 
near and far, a feature always anticipated, 
as is also the portrait, in this number, 
Nora Beust, the retiring president, accom- 
panied by an account of her achievements. 

Mary Watkins Dietrichson, ’09, librarian, 
Kirstein Business Branch, Boston Public 
Library, is the author of an important ar- 
ticle on “Business Departments in Public 
Libraries, and Qualifications for Work 
Therein,” in the September issue of Spe- 
cial Libraries. 

Alice M. Farquhar ‘12, chief, Readers’ 
Bureau, Chicago Public Library, wrote 
the popular song hit for the annual social 
meeting of the Chicago Library Club in 
May, when a play brightened by song in- 
terludes, was staged. The “Pamphlet File 
Song,” is printed in the Wilson Bulletin of 
September 1934. 


Siri Andrews ’'16 contributed a _ note- 
worthy article, “Traditional Scandinavian 
Literature for Children,” to the October 
issue of Reading and the School Library. 
Miss Andrews is herself responsible as a 
translator for several recent books of 
Scandinavian origin. She also contributed 
the account of the annual Newbery award 
and the winner for 1934, to the July issue 
of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 

Lucile Liebermann Keck ’20 was editor 
in charge of a much needed book pub- 
lished in June; Public administration libra- 
ries: a manual of practice, by a committee 
of the Civic-Social group of the Special 
Libraries Association. It is reviewed on 
page 182 of this Bulletin. 

Marguerite Kirk, ’22, as librarian, Board 
of Education, presents an article on the 
“Library Service for Elementary Schools 
in Newark, New Jersey,” in Library Jour- 
nal of September 15. 

Marya Zaturenska Gregory ’25, poet, is 
represented by a volume of poetry Thresh- 


. old and hearth, just published by Macmil- 


lan, and reviewed in this Bulletin, page 185. 


Further Study 


Five alumni were registered for gradu- 
ate study in the School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia, for the summer session, Lil- 
lian S. Moehlman ’17, cataloger Madison 
Free Library; Margaret Bailey ’24, libra- 
rian State Teachers College Library, Mur- 
ray, Ky.; Madge McLaughlin ’24, assistant 
Reference Dept., Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, N. Y.; Suzette Dunlevy 
’25, librarian High School Library, Evans- 
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ville, Ind.; Mrs. Emily Klueter Brown ’25, 
senior reviser, Wisconsin Library School. 

Lillian M. Froggatt ’20, librarian Stout 
Institute Library, Menomonie, took ad- 
vanced courses in library science at the 
University of Michigan for the Summer 
Session. 

Mrs. Emily K. Brown ’25 while attend- 
ing the School of Library Service, was 
asked to assist in the Revision Depart- 
ment during the last two-thirds of the 
session. 

Jeannette J. Murphy ’28 was granted a 
continuance of her fellowship at the Grad- 
uate Library School, Chicago University, 
by the A.L.A. Committee on Scholarships 
and Fellowships. The Catholic Library 
World of Sept. 15, reports that she “is mak- 
ing encouraging progress in her task of 
formulating a classification of Religion 
more suitable for Catholic, and iikewise 
non-Catholic, libraries.” 

Dorothy F. Siebecker ’28, cataloger, Eau 
Claire Public Library, was admitted to 
the summer quarter of the Graduate Li- 
brary School, Chicago University. 

Wilson M. Ranck ’34 has matriculated at 
the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, to pursue the curriculum lead- 
ing to the master’s degree in library 
science, 


Appointments to Positions 


Mrs. Jessie W. Luther ’13 has a staff ap- 
pointment in the La Crosse State Teachers 
College Library. 

Charles K. Morison ex ’15, whose study 
was interrupted by enlistment in the 
Canadian army for World War service, 
returned to the field of library work 
through a year in McGill University Li- 
brary School, graduating with the class of 
1934. He has accepted appointment to the 
staff of the Frazer Valley Public Library, 
British Columbia. 

Julia A. Harrington ’19 has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office of the Fed- 
eral Transient Relief System, from the 
Connecticut office in Hartford where she 
had been employed for several months. 

Mary Keyes ’19 has accepted the posi- 
tion as librarian of St. Joseph’s College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Nancy B. Thomas ’22 was elected by 
the Board of Trustees librarian of the 
Appleton Public Library, and assumed her 
new position on October 1. She has been 
librarian of the Public Library, Birming- 
ham, Mich., since 1927. 

Elizabeth Battin Moe ’26 was elected li- 
brarian of the Stevens Point High School 
Library in August. 

Esther Conner ’27 has accepted a posi- 
tion as a branch assistant, Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library. 

Marguerita McDonald ’29 has temporary 
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employment during the summer and fall 
as reference assistant in the Technology 
Department of the Seattle Public Library. 

Harriette L. Greene ’30 resigned as as- 
sistant in the Reference Department, Pub- 
lic Library, Newark, New Jersey, to accept 
the position as librarian, Janesville High 
School Library. 

Dorothea G. McCulloh ’30, on leave of 
absence during the last academic year to 
complete work for the bachelor’s degree, 
has returned as librarian, High School Li- 
brary, Great Falls, Mont. 


Esther A. Baird ’31 has been appointed 
acting head of the Extension Department, 
Public Library, Davenport, Iowa, to serve 
during the year’s leave of absence of the 
head of the department for study. 

Edith Shepard ’31 has been transferred 
from the position as children’s librarian 
in the Fond du Lac Public Library to the 
head of the reference department, succeed- 
ing Anita Wamnes ’30, recently married. 

Helen E. Kremer ’32 was elected chil- 
dren’s librarian, Fond du Lac Public Li- 
brary, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the transfer of Edith Shepard ’31 from 
the children’s to the reference depart- 
ment. Miss Kremer was employed in the 
Filing Department of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, Madison, from April 
until September. 

Norma L. Rathbun ’32 was admitted to 
the study-work curriculum of the Library 
School of Western Reserve University at 
the beginning of the academic year. This 
provides advanced study in children’s 
work at the Library School for a master’s 
degree and a four or five day week of 
work in the Children’s Department of the 
Cleveland Public Library, on a jointly 
arranged schedule. She has been engaged 
in social work under the Price County 
(Wisconsin) Director of Relief, since 
April, which has afforded experience for 
understanding work among the many 
groups of children in the branches of a 
large city library system. 

Mary Elizabeth Rice ’32 has been ap- 
pointed reference assistant on the staff 
of the South Dakota Library Commission, 
the emphasis of her work to be on service 
to the schools. 

Irene Brooke ’33, eligible through civil 
service examination for a state position, 
was appointed in September as a desk as- 
sistant on the staff of the University Li- 
brary. 

Frances Clark ’33 was appointed cata- 
loger and general assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Monroe, the first of September. 

Mary L. Davis ’33, appointed librarian 
of the High School Library, Rockford, II1., 
began work in September. 

Harriet E. Evert ’33 was engaged as an 
interviewer on the state survey taken by 
the Rehabilitation Division of the State 
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Board of Vocational Education during the 
summer. She worked in Kenosha, Ocon- 
omowoc, and Waukesha. 

Mary Freeman ’33 began work in Sep- 
tember as first assistant in the Public Li- 
brary, Marshalltown, Iowa. Alice Story 
7165 is librarian. 

Elizabeth H. Horne ’33 was appointed 
assistant in the cataloging department, 
Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio, in June. 

Jean B. Hunter ’33 was admitted to the 
study-work curriculum of the Library 
School of Western Reserve University and 
the Children’s Department of the Cleve- 
land Public Library under the same ar- 
rangements as Norma Rathbun ’32, above. 

Elizabeth J. Kaftan ’33, who served as 
junior assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment, Green Bay Public Library for the 
year following her graduation, was of- 
fered a position by the School Board as a 
teacher of English in the East Green Bay 
High School, which she has accepted for 
the current year. 

Alice MacKinnon ’33 was elected to the 
position of Junior High School librarian, 
Peekskill, New York, beginning work with 
the opening of schools in September. 

Emily Phelps ’33 was appointed chief of 
circulation and reference librarian of the 
University of Tulsa, at the opening of the 
academic year. One of her duties will be 
the training and supervision of the stu- 
dent helpers in the library, ten to fifteen 
of whom are assigned to her departments. 
During the summer Miss Phelps served as 
substitute librarian, Public Library, Ho- 
bart, Okla., during the leave-of-absence of 
the librarian. She was assistant in Mil- 
waukee—Downer College Library for the 
academic year 1933-34, and is succeeded 
by Mary Helen Heckel ’34. 

Helen E. Schroeder ’33 is temporarily on 
the staff of the Forest Products Library 
under ECW appointment. 

Leola Schroeder ’33, eligible through 
civil service, was appointed acting chil- 
dren’s librarian on the staff of the White- 
water State Teachers College Library, 
during the leave of absence of the incum- 
bent for study. 

Mary A. Williams ’33 assistant, WERA 
library, Madison, is helping with the or- 
ganization, analysis, and filing of quanti- 
ties of mimeographed and pamphlet ma- 
terial. 


Further Appointments, Class of 1934 


(Note: 52 percent of the class is 


permanently placed) 


Paul Alcorn, librarian, Connecticut State 
College Library, Storrs, Conn. 

Mary Ballantine, cataloger, Milwaukee 
County Law Library, Milwaukee. 
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Dorothy Brue, assistant, circulation de- 
partment, University of Iowa Library, 
Iowa City. 

Loretta Buss appointed to an interne- 
ship, Janesville Public Library. 

Shirley J. Christopher worked temporar- 
ily in the Gatewood Book Store during the 
rush week of University registration and 
adjustment. This was followed by ap- 
pointment as assistant clerk, Payroll De- 
partment, Bureau of Personnel at the Cap- 
itol, because of a civil service examination 
passed in the winter. 

Elizabeth Curry, librarian, High School 
Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Alice M. Curtis, desk assistant, Loan De- 
partment, Cleveland Public Library. 

Mildred A. Fickinger, assistant, 
necticut State College Library, 
Conn, 

Gladys I. Friday, 
brary, Rice Lake. 
Perry ’30. 

Mary Helen Heckel, assistant librarian, 
Milwaukee—Downer College Library. She 
succeeded Emily Phelps ’33. 

Geraldine Manson, children’s librarian, 
Public Library, Bismarck, N. Dak., suc- 
ceeding Mary L. Reed ’32. 

Marjorie Palmer worked for five weeks 
during the summer in the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads assisting in the digest of 
questionnaires on automobile figures and 
an analysis of town, city, and village ex- 
penditures and income. A helpful experi- 
ence for one who majored in economics 
and hopes eventually to become a libra- 
rian in that field. 

Lois L. Rainer, librarian, High School 
Library, Union Springs, Ala. Her work at 
first will be devoted to the organization of 
the library. 

Judith K. Sollenberger, librarian, Athens 
College Library, Athens, Ala. 

Barbara Wertman, library assistant, 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens 
Point. 


Con- 
Storrs, 


librarian, Public Li- 
She succeeds Dorothy 


Alumni News 


Three aliimni were members of the 
A.L.A. European Tour, directed by Mr. 
Faxon of the Travel committee. These 
were Georgie G. McAfee ’16, Mildred M. 
Hawksworth ’28, and Bertha E. Buelow ’29. 

Bettina Jackson ’10 in company with her 
sister spent the summer in England for 
study and observation along the line of 
their interests, house architecture, interior 
decoration and furnishings. 

Althea H. Warren ’11, librarian, Los An- 
geles Public Library, was elected to the 
Council of the A.L.A. for a term of five 
years at the annual conference in Mon- 
treal. 

Jessie W. Bingham ’14 is spending the 
winter in Madison, to give her adopted 
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daughter, Terry Bingham, the advantages 
of Madison schools. They are living at 
the College Club, 12 E. Gilman Street. 

Alma Jacobus '14, librarian of Times-— 
Fortune, served as chairman of the News- 
paper group at the 1934 meeting of the 
Special Libraries Association in New York 
City, in June. A digest of her report is 
given in Special Libraries, the Proceedings 
number, July—August 1934, page 169. She 
is further quoted in the September issue, 
page 189. 

Julia C. Stockett ’14 was elected presi- 
dent of the British Columbia Library As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in May. 

Charlotte E. Smith ’16, librarian, Har- 
rison Technical High School Branch, Chi- 
cago Public Library, is treasurer, School 
Libraries Section of the A.L.A. 

Grace E. Howard ’17 had an interesting 
motor trip through England during the 
summer. 

The classmates of Mrs. Violet E. Kohler 
’24 will sympathize with her in the death 
of both her father and mother within 
three months cf each other this summer. 
She continues to live in the family home, 
Eldredge and Walnut Streets, Coffeyville, 
Kansas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Williams (Alice 
Fox ’28) announced the birth of a second 
daughter, Martha Ethelyn, on Septem- 
ber 21. 

Jean Trowbridge ’28 was enrolled in the 
University Summer Session. She is li- 
brarian of the Junior College, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Mary A. Miller ’30, who has been attend- 
ing law school and studying in her spare 
time, was granted an LL B in June. She 
writes that many times her legal study 
has greatly aided her library work, an as- 
sistant, Southwest Branch, Kansas City 
Public Library. She hopes later to be 
able to combine to a greater degree her 
library and legal training. 

Enid Steig Wintsch ’30 in an enthusias- 
tic travel-letter gave a full account of her 
summer in Zurich, sharing with the stay- 
at-homes all the delights of her trip. 

Agnes E. Swanson ’31, who has been on 
the staff of the Portland Library Associa- 
tion, Oregon, since graduation, sailed in 
August for a year of European study and 
travel. She will matriculate in the Lon- 
don School of Economics. 

Herbert C. Bruncken ’32 was again hon- 
ored with a summer fellowship at the 
MacDowell colony, Peterborough, N. H. 
Here he was asked to read some of his 
poems, a rare distinction as the colonists 
seldom present their works before the 
group. Mr. Bruncken in daily life is sen- 
ior assistant Literature Department, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, from which he 
had leave of absence. A summer issue of 
the Milwaukee Journal gave considerable 
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space to an account of his valuable auto- 
graph collection which originated in busi- 
ness correspondence while he was editing 
a literary magazine called the Minaret, 
1915-17, 1924-28. Letters and poems of fa- 
mous men and women came to him during 
these years, forming the nucleus of his 
collection. 

Marguerite Cushman ’32 enjoyed a Cana- 
dian vacation trip. She was much im- 
pressed with the Toronto Public Library, 
especially with the Boys and Girls House 
and the Kipling Room. 

Emma C. Turner ’32, librarian of the 
Fire Co., Hardware Mutual Insurance, 
Stevens Point, attended the annual con- 
ference of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion in New York City. She took the op- 
portunity of visiting various special li- 
braries, as well as seeing some of the 
sights of the city. 

Cheryl Ellsworth ’33 en route to a Vir- 
ginia vacation stopped in Washington, 
D. C. to visit the Library of Congress and 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Alice P. Hancock ex ’33 was honored 
with a fellowship at the Bread Loaf Writers 
Conference during the summer. Her field is 
that of the short story. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony H. G. Field (Eli- 
nor Hollis ’33) announced the birth of a 
daughter, Elinor Randall, in the spring. 

Helen Jansky ’33 motored to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard for her vacation, visiting Ann 
Arbor, Mich., en route, where she was im- 
pressed with its three great libraries. 

Loretta Buss ’34 writes, “I think you 
will be interested to hear that I have ac- 
tually purchased a first edition. It is a 
copy of The Monikins by James Fenimore 
Cooper, published in 1835. I bought it for 
fifteen cents at a household sale of one of 
the old mansions here in Janesville. Ac- 
cording to American Book Prices Current, 
copies of it have sold for as high as 
twenty-five dollars in the last two or 
three years. I also bought several other 
old books that interested me.” 

Alice Dresser ’34 is registered in the 
Madison Vocational School to increase her 
typing speed and add shorthand to her 
equipment. 

Dorothy Hagberg ’34 is registered in 
the College of Letters and Science to study 
for her master’s degree while completing 
a few credits for the bachelor’s. 

Jane Miller ’34 is studying in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science for the first 
semester, completing several credits for a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Humphrey A. Olsen ’34, who has been a 
student of birds for more than a decade, 
published the tenth anniversary number 
of the Snowy Egret during the summer, a 
semi-annual magazine devoted largely to 
the birds of Michigan. The editor hopes 
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it may become a regional bird journal for 
the Middle West. 

Evelyn M. Stang, '34 is registered in the 
Madison Vocational School for a term and 
is studying shorthand, comptometry, busi- 
ness English, and advanced typing in or- 
der to improve her speed and accuracy. 

Lucy A. Winter ’34 while in Chicago for 
the Century of Progress visited the special 
exhibit of manuscripts, letters, and rare 
books on view at Marshall Fields; it was 
part of the Rosenbach collection from New 
York and Philadelphia. In describing the 
various items, she wrote: “I could appre- 
ciate their worth so much more because 
of the course in Bibliography at Library 
School.” 


Alumni on the A.L.A. Program 


Winifred Gregory ’11, committee report, 
Bibliographical Society. 

Althea Warren ‘11 acting chairman, 
Work with the Foreign Born Round Table. 

Susan G. Akers ’13 presented a paper 
“Study of Actual Cost of Simple Catalog- 
ing,” before the Small Libraries Round 
Table. 

Julia C. Stockett ’14 led the discussion 
for Hospital Libraries Round Table. 

Siri Andrews ’16, as chairman, presided 
over the five meetings of the Section for 
Library Work with Children, including the 
one at which the John Newbery medal was 
awarded. 

Georgia McAfee ’16, participated in the 
panel discussion of the Small Libraries 
Round Table on “The Library’s Obligation 
as Community Builder.” 

Ruth Tobey Woodworth 
Trustees Section. 

Ruth Rutzen ’20 participated in the 
panel discussion of the Adult Education 
Round Table, at which various pertinent 
questions were discussed. 


"17 «secretary, 


Marriages 


Mary L. Hicks ’12 to Dr. Arthur C. Bach- 
meyer, on July 5. Miss Hicks was for a 
long period the capable executive secre- 
tary of the Health Council, Community 
Chest, Louisville, Ky. 

Anne Procter ’26 to George H. Bensch, 
on July 26. Their home is in Jamestown, 
N. Dak., where Miss Proctor has been the 
librarian for seven years. 

Alma C. Davis ’27 to Gustave E. Punke. 
Miss Davis was children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Mason City, Iowa, from the 
time of her graduation until her marriage. 
Her address is Clear Lake, Iowa, within 
commuting distance of Mason City. 

Leah E. Diehl ’27 to Edward D. Gruber, 
on September 20. At home, 4848 N. Wash- 
tenaw Ave., Chicago. Miss Diehl resigned 
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as cataloger, Wisconsin Legislative Li- 
brary at the time of her marriage. Agnes 
Melentine ’28 was one of many friends to 
entertain in honor of Miss Diehl. 

M. Ruth Leamer ’29 to Augustus D. 
Thomas, June 20. Their home is Lawton, 
Okla. Miss Leamer was assistant for five 
years in the Central High School Library, 
Tulsa. 

F. Elva Acklam ’30 to Dr. Arvil L. Stark, 
August 25. Miss Acklam had been four 
years on the staff of the Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, Ames. Dr. Stark is acting 
head of the Department of Horticulture, 
Utah State College, at Logan, where they 
are making their home. 

Dorothy K. Perry ’30 to Rev. Charles R. 
Johnson, on September 25. At home, Kiel, 
Wis., where Mr. Johnson is pastor of the 
Presbyterian church. Miss Perry has 
been librarian at Rice Lake since her 
graduation. She is succeeded by Gladys 
Friday ’34. 

Anita B. Wamnes '30 to Harold Wyatt 
on August 1. They are making their 
home in Fond du Lac, where Miss Wamnes 
served as reference librarian in the Pub- 
lic Library from her graduation until her 
marriage. 

Sarah C. Gilmore ’31 to Edward G. Wet- 
zel, August 31. At home, 925 Hartford 
Street, Lafayette, Ind. Miss Gilmore was 
an assistant on the staff of the Public Li- 
brary, Anderson, Ind., until her marriage. 

Hazel M. Sell ’31, to Claude H. Van Mar- 
ter, August 12. At home, 723 Pierce St., 
Albany, Calif. Miss Sell had been senior 
assistant on the staff of the Long Beach 
Public Library since her graduation. 

Ruth S. Baker ’32 to Robert A. Voet, on 
June 7. They are living in Oak Park, IIl., 
where Miss Baker has been on the public 
library staff since her graduation. 

Helen B. Howland ’32 to Albert L. Reed, 
on September 29. They are living in Fond 


du Lac. 
Virginia A. Meeks ’32 to C. Howard Cun- 
ningham, on July 20. At home, 105 E. 


15th Street, New York City. Miss Meeks, 
after her graduation, was first on the staff 
of the Public Library, Wichita, Kans., and 
now in the music department of the New 
York Public Library. 

Mary Louise Reed ’32 to Gerald Shelby, 
on August 15. At home, Valley City, N. 
Dak. Miss Reed was children’s librarian, 
Public Library, Bismarck, N. Dak., until 
her marriage. She is succeeded by Geral- 
dine Manson '34. 


Deaths 


The announcement of the death of Mrs. 
Henry Turvill, at her home in Turvillwood, 
on July 28, will bring sadness to all grad- 
uates from 1908 to 1922, for during these 
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years Mrs. Turvill was closely associated 
with the School through her daughter 
Helen Turvill ’08, now Mrs. Toole. All 
the classes for this stretch of years were 
invited to the hospitable Turvill home for 
an outing on Memorial Day, including 
among many other things, the opportunity 
of wandering through the famous Turvill 
gardens, followed by a most bountiful 
supper and an evening of games. Every- 
one remembers Mrs. Turvill as the gra- 
cious hostess of these never-to-be-forgot- 
ten occasions; while at other times many 
individuals, both among the faculty and 
student body were dinner guests at her 
table. She was deeply interested in the 
School, and kept in touch with its life and 
affairs even after her daughter’s marriage 
and removal to Washington, D. C., with 
whom Mrs. Turvill lived many months at a 
time. This sprig of rosemary is placed 
in memory of Mrs. Turvill, warm friend 
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of the School, whose watchful kindness, 
interest, and hospitality, especially in its 
formative years, had much to do with its 
humanistic development. 

In the death of John J. Grimm, of the 
Grimm Bookbindery, Madison, on Septem- 
ber 24, the Library School has lost an- 
other of its staunch friends. The bindery 
has welcomed every class in small groups, 
to permit personal attention, to its plant 
and has taken great pride in showing 
them about, explaining and demonstrating 
all the steps, providing samples, and in 
other ways making the classroom study 
of bookbinding more nearly akin to its 
practice. The bindery is one of the oldest 
in the state, founded in 1874 by Mr. 
Grimm’s father, who had learned the trade 
in Germany. Mr. Grimm himself had been 
connected with the firm since his youth, 
and had associated three sons with him 
who will carry on the traditions. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Alumni Dinner at Montreal 


By Nora Beust, President 


Wisconsin Library School Alumni ban- 
quets always mean the meeting of good 
friends and the renewal of personal con- 
tact with Miss Hazeltine who is, as we 
all know, the inspiration for our aes- 
thetic and practical endeavors in the field 
of library service. The twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion took place at the Place Vigor Hotel, 
in the French section of Montreal, 
Thursday evening, June 28. The Salle 
was decorated with Canadian and Ameri- 
can flags and the catalogne, otherwise 
known as rag carpets. The tables, ar- 
ranged in the shape of a U, were pro- 
fusely decorated with iris, pinks, del- 
phinium and other garden flowers gen- 
erously furnished by Henrietta Harvie 
716 of Montreal. This friendly setting 
provided the background for a happy, in- 
formal banquet. 

Miss Countryman, president of the 
A.L.A. and guest of honor, when pre- 
sented, catching the spirit of reviving old 
memories, told of the A.L.A. conference 
at Lake Minnetonka in 1908 when cot- 
tages that apparently did very well in 
dry weather suddenly began to leak very 


badly during a rain storm. But Miss 
Hazeltine housed in one of the cottages, 
was fortunate indeed to have some of the 
students with her who could hold an um- 
brella over her as she combed her hair 
in preparation for an evening banquet. 
Members of the association responded to 
a roll-eall by classes, Wilson M. Ranck of 
the class of 1934 being the newest mem- 
ber to answer. There was a message of 
good cheer from our dear friend Lucy M. 
Curtiss, and a toast to the King pro- 
posed by C. Stirling Moyse. 

Only a brief business session was held 
as there was no new business proposed, 
and the old business consisted only of 
the interesting reports of the secretary, 
Ruth Hayward, and the treasurer, Doro- 
thy A. Smith. The election of officers 
by mail vote was announced—Letha M. 
Davidson ’23 president and Ruth P. Hay- 
ward ’12 re-elected secretary, for the 
coming biennium. Elizabeth Love Elli- 
son ’383, chairman of the program com- 
mittee and toastmistress was then intro- 
duced. The first speaker was Miss Ha- 
zeltine, to whom the second toast of the 
evening was drunk. Miss Hazeltine told 
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of the Montreal conference of 1900. She 
compared briefly the libraries of that day 
with those of today showing the progress 
that had been made, and as briefly the 
program of the 1900 Conference with 
that of 1934, paying tribute to Dr. R. G. 
Thwaites, president in 1900, for many 
years Superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Historical Library and famous editor of 
the Jesuit relations. She closed with a 
look into the future of a conference 
thirty years hence where we all hope to 
meet. Mr. Dudgeon, former director of 
the School, and Mr. Lester, the present 
director, responded with cheerful greet- 
ings. 

The “waifs and strays,” the name giv- 
en those who can claim no library school, 
who were holding their banquet at the 
Place Viger were invited to hear the re- 
mainder of the program. After they 
had been welcomed, Miss Ellison pre- 
sented her cousin, Irene Love Archibald, 
known to Canadians by her nom de 
plume, Margaret Currie. Mrs. Archi- 
bald had prepared for this meeting a lec- 
ture-recital on the folksongs of French 
Canada. She explained how the French 
Canadian clings to the things that be- 
long to the past, and how this has saved 
the old chansons from oblivion; how they 
are a religious people, so the lullabies 
show the slow motion of the cradle rock- 
ing but the music is often taken from 
the Catholic mass; how the boat songs 
show the rhythm and swing of the pad- 
dle, how certain rhyme-schemes and repe- 
tition lend much to their charm, how 
some have political significance, and how 
all lose part of their charm in transl!a- 
tion. Mrs. Archibald chose for her first 
song “Oh Canada” the French Canadian 
national anthem. It was a happy choice 
for it is stirring and martial in its ap- 
peal and gave the audience a sample of 
what the evening held in store, for Mrs. 
Archibald has a beautiful voice which 
shows careful training. Most of the 
numbers that followed in this first group 
were lullabies and children’s songs, and 
altho sung in French were first oriefly 
translated for the audience. 

Mr. Moyse then gave an interesting 
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paper on the relationship of French 
Canada and the Middle-West. The ac- 
count was especially timely as Wiscon- 
sin is celebrating its three hundredth an- 
niversary this year with a series of fes- 
tivities at Green Bay, extending over a 
period of two months. To quote from 
Mr. Moyse’s literary and historical pa- 
per: 


[Jean Nicolet] on his famous voyage 
of 1634 was the first, so far as it is 
known, to enter Lake Michigan. Though 
his instructions were simply to make 
friends with the Winnebagoes of Green 
Bay his ambition was to discover the 
route to the western sea. Father 
Vimont, a contemporary, tells us_ that 
Nicolet carried with him a great robe of 
Chinese damask, embroidered with birds 
and flowers, also that as he approached 
the villages he carried in each hand a 
pistol, which he fired as he drew near. 


In thus following the flag of France 
from the shore of the St. Lawrence to 
the Great Lakes and beyond, we have re- 
called to mind exploits of her famous 
sons which we still celebrate with pride. 
This summer, on your side of the boun- 
dary, you are honoring the tercentenary 
of Nicolet’s historic voyage and we on 
this side of the line are giving due recog- 
nition to the four hundredth anniversary 
of Jacques Cartier’s first voyage to these 
shores. ... 

May I, in conclusion, express the hope 
that pleasant memories of your visit 
here may give a new and deeper mean- 
ing to the fine old motto of Quebec ‘Je 
me souviens,’ ‘I remember.’ 


Mr. Moyse, former member of the class 
of 1915, leaving early in the academic 
year to join the Canadian forces, edited 
the Canadian records in London during 
the World War. His father was for 
many years Dean of Literature at Mc- 
Gill. 

Mrs. Archibald sang next the love 
songs and the boat songs. In the latter 
group Tom Moore’s “Canadian Boat 
Song” composed as he paddled the St. 
Lawrence was probably the most en- 
joyed. In her last group were the hu- 
morous songs ending with “Alouette,” in 
which everyone joined, for it has been 
an international favorite since the Cana- 
dian forces carried it into the trenches 
of No Man’s Land. The evening’s pro- 
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gram ended in true British fashion with 
the singing of God Save Our King. 

Seventy-eight members, including rep- 
resentatives from almost every class, 
several associate members and several 
guests of members were present, making 
it the third largest reunion in the history 
of the association, outnumbered by 110 
at Chicago in 1933, and 93 at Detroit in 
1922. Among the notable guests besides 
Miss Countryman were: Miss Helen 
Ferris, editor of the Junior Literary 
Guild; Miss Bertine E. Weston, editor 
of the Library Journal; M. S. Dudgeon, 
former secretary of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, now librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library and treas- 
urer of the A.L.A., with his wife and his 
daughter Lucile. In addition to Mr. Les- 
ter and Miss Hazeltine, the faculty was 
represented by Miss Blanche A. Smith 
and Miss Runge. 

The success of the meeting was due 
especially to the local committee, Miss 
Harvie, Mr. Moyse, and Mr. Morison, 
who spared no effort in making and car- 
rying out their plans for a meeting that 
would not only recreate the spirit of old 
W.L.S. for an evening, but would also 
create the atmosphere of old French 
Canada, as a background for the pro- 
gram of the evening. The Association 
is deeply in debt to Mrs. Archibald for 
the charming lecture-recital that she ex- 
tended to the alumni gathered at Mon- 
treal, and can repay her only by assur- 
ances of great appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the program as something al- 
ways to remember and talk about. To 
Miss Ellison, chairman of the program 
committee, we are also indebted for her 
good offices in securing Mrs. Archibald 
as the star for our evening. 
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So many requests were made of Mrs. 
Archibald for the titles of the song books 
that she used, that she has on request 
given them for this report: 


Canadian folk songs (old and new), by 
J. Murray Gibbon. 1927. Dutton, $2.50 

Twenty-one folk songs of French Canada, 
by Ernest MacMillan. 1929. Frederick 
Harris Co., Oakville, Ontario. 


The list of those attending the banquet 
follows: 


1908—Julia A. Baker 

1910—Winifred Gregory 

1911—Florence E. Dunton, Althea H. War- 
ren 

1912—Lillian E. Cook, Elizabeth Ronan 

1913—Susan G. Akers, Nora Beust, Marion 
E. Frederickson 

1914—Florence D. Love, Julia C. Stockett 

1915—Ethel Else, Frances Hannum, C. K. 
Morison, C. S. Moyse and Mrs. Moyse, 
Alice B. Story, Irma M. Walker 

1916—Siri Andrews, Grace W. Estes, Hen- 
rietta R. Harvie, Vivian Norrid Little 

1917—Emma O. Hance, Alberta Lind 

1918—Edna D. Orr, Mrs. Flora M. Whyte 

1920—Marion Ewing, Lucile Liebermann 
Keck and Mr. Keck, Grace M. Oberheim, 
Ruth A. Rutzen 





1921—Natalie T. Huhn 

1922—Mrs. Elsie H. Pine, Margaret H. 
Smith 

1923—Elizabeth A. Lathrop, Alma M. 
Runge 


1924—-Dorothy M. Fenton 

1927—Frances Heckman McLaughlin and 
Mr. McLaughlin, Eda A. Zwinggi 

1928—Louise Flett, Agnes O. Hanson, Mil- 
dred M. Hawksworth, Iva A. Oliver 

1930—Frances M. Klune, Rea J. Steele, 
Lela M. Thomas 

1932—-Louise Hetherington, Irene E. Var- 
ney 

1933—Elizabeth L. Ellison, Viola E. Fried 

1934—Wilson Ranck 

Faculty—C. B. Lester, Mary Emogene Ha- 
zeltine, Blanche A. Smith, Alma M. 
Runge 

Associate membcrs—Cora M. Frantz, Mamie 
E. Rehnquist, Viola V. Voigt, Zana K. Mil- 
ler 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Ashland. The library has established 
a “section for. youth, which roughly 
means from 15 to 23.” The Ashland 
Foundation provided the funds for the 


books; a student council worked under 
the direction of the librarian in selecting 
the books which would go into this sec- 
tion, no title being added which does not 
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appear on authorized lists. This experi- 
ment of building up their own section, 
library officials feel, has been a great 
success. 


Cumberland. The librarian mentions 
additions to the library’s book collection 
with notes and running comment which 
must arouse interest at once. This prac- 
tice is also followed in mention of ar- 
ticles in current periodicals. 

The “Library Notes’ pertaining to 
overdue books we quote in full. 

“Many of our patrons have books over- 
due, including young children and grown 
ups. Parents are responsible for lost 
books, overdues and fines incurred by 
children of school age. 

“We often wonder how parents can as- 
sume so little responsibility for their 
children. Some families are notoriously 
negligent in this matter. 

“Please do not ask for a renewal of a 
book when it is overdue without first 
paying the fine, nor ask to borrow books 
until all fines are paid. 

“The following article published in the 
Barron paper by the library there, ap- 
plies to our library as well: 


‘Request is made by the library board 
that all fines due be paid before school 
closes. Fines to the amount of $10 are 
due the library (ours are much more) 
ranging from 1 to 97 cents, with sev- 
eral books and magazines lost which 
should be paid for by the borrowers. 
Those who owe fines are not allowed to 
draw books or magazines until such fines 
are paid. 

‘The high school students are the worst 
offenders, the intermediate grades next, 
while the primary grades give very lit- 
tle trouble in this regard. Besides the 
students, there are many not attending 
school who owe fines and have books 
overdue. 

‘The library board would appreciate 
very much if all these delinquents would 
settle their accounts within the next two 
weeks.” 


Mrs. Poukey, librarian, shares with 
the public the address given by Miss 
Countryman before the A.L.A. at Mon- 
treal, by having long extracts from her 
speech quoted in “Library Notes.” 

The library reports good use being 
made of the library by transients. A 
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new set of the World Book has been 
added to the collection. 


Dodgeville. New hangings of monk’s 
cloth at the windows and new floor cov- 
ering add to the attractiveness of the li- 
brary. 


Durand. Much credit is due the Wom- 
an’s Club for maintaining the library 
through the midwinter months by a ser- 
ies of parties. The entire community 
responded to these parties so the library 
and its work continued regardless of no 
funds. Since March there has been an 
improvement in financial conditions. 

During the summer by taking advan- 
tage of the CWA paint offer, the library 
was cleaned and redecorated. In addi- 
tion there has just been finished a nice 
electric job of rewiring the entire build- 
ing, changing voltage and adding two 
new light fixtures. 


Fennimore. According to a news item 
in the Fennimore Times, the Dwight 
Parker Public Library is one of 541 li- 
braries in the United States so fortu- 
nate as to be on the list to receive books 
of the International Mind Alcove. This 
has been brought about through the ef- 
forts of the book committee composed of 
Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Bailey. 

The detailed information concerning 
the purpose of the collection, frequency 
of additions and the notes on the titles 
in the first instalment are of particular 
interest to users of the library. 


Fox Lake. The 24th annual report of 
the library is published in the Fox Lake 
Representative for August 16, from 
which is gained a splendid bird’s eye 
view of the library’s activities. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the report: 

“To the President and Trustees :— 

“Another year in Library history is 
written and it seems one of the best 
years. Seventy-two new borrowers have 
registered and fifteen cards that have not 
been used during the year have been 
checked off. Our circulation is 10,756— 
books of fiction 6,711, periodicals 1,677, 
General literature 1,316, German books 
62. We keep about 90 German books 
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and exchange them twice a year. The 
Wisconsin Traveling Library loans us 
the books. We have had 25 package li- 
braries from the Traveling Library and 
University Extension for Club women, 
High School pupils and others that could 
not find the material wanted here. One 
hundred eighty books were purchased 
during the year; twenty-six were bought 
with the interest on the Fred Weed Me- 
morial Fund. Several books were do- 
nated by Mrs. W. G. Roberts and a book 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Hinkley.” 

In addition to regular activities note 
is made of the Christmas tree program 
over three evenings; observation of Good 
Book week; baby clinic; library insti- 
tute; CWA work, and especially the ac- 
tivities concerned in assembling local his- 
torical data. 


Galesville. In the Galesville Republi- 
can for August 2, the librarian’s annual 
report summarizes the activities of the 
year, and gives many details which have 
contributed to the successful year. Some 
of the high points in the report are here 
mentioned. There were 15,458 books cir- 
culated, and with an increasing demand 
for current periodicals, of which 2,158 
loans are recorded. 

A gift of $3 from the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary was used for children’s 
books; $10 from Fort Perrot Chapter 
D.A.R. purchased books with historical 
background. 

Publicity has been carried out in ap- 
propriate bulletin board announcements 
which through the year were changed 31 
times; notes of welcome and invitations 
to use the library were sent to each 
teacher in the high school, grades, and 
Gale college; a book exhibit was ar- 
ranged at the Trempealeau County Fair. 
Book week also made its important con- 
tribution. 


Green Bay. The annual report of the 
library received honorable mention as 
being one of those especially good, but 
not included in the other 19 submitted 
for appraisal, by the A.L.A. Publicity 
Committee, at Montreal. Another Wis- 
consin library whose report is mentioned 
in this second group is Racine. 
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Ladysmith. A recently completed proj- 
ect at the library building has provided 
a separate room for children under the 
sixth grade in school. It is proving sat- 
isfactory, both for those in charge of the 
building and the youngsters who have a 
certain amount of time to spend at the 
library. 

The east room in the basement was 
prepared for the purpose, with all juve- 
nile books shelved at convenient heights 
to permit the little folks to reach them. 
Furniture was designed and built for 
the accommodation of the children, with 
small tables, chairs and benches to match, 
as well as some larger tables and higher 
chairs. 

The room is in charge of a library em- 
ploye each school day from 4 p. m. until 
6 p. m. and all day Saturday. 


Madison. The library has _ provided 
bulletin board space for the display of 
publications of the League of Women 
Voters. 


Menasha. The library had a Wiscon- 
sin display in the reading room during 
the summer for those interested in trav- 
eling through the state. One group of 
books featured material relating to Nico- 
let’s landing. 

A beautiful new rug replaces the old 
grass rug in the Directors’ room. The 
outside of the building has been cleaned 
and painted. 


Mineral Point. A new book stack of 
5 sections has been added to the library’s 
equipment. 


Pardeeville. On August 26 the corner 
stone of the new Civic Center-Library 
was laid. The corner stone contained a 
history of the library, the original ar- 
ticles of its incorporation and amend- 
ments to these, annual financial and cir- 
culation reports of the past few years, a 
list of the contributors to the bronze tab- 
let fund (a memorial presented to Mrs. 
Cox), recent issues of the Pardeeville— 
Wyocena Times and pictures of the old 
library and of the new. 

The program: Opening prayer, Mr. 
Carl Taylor; An appreciation, Chas. 
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Smith, Jr., Village President; Short ad- 
dress, Leon E. Stanhope, Architect; 
Short address, Jay W. Packard, County 
Supt. of Schools; Dedication address, 
John Callahan, State Superintendent of 
Schools; Presentation of bronze me- 
morial, H. P. Thompson, President of 
Business Men’s Service Club; Accept- 
ance, Mrs. Angie W. Cox; Laying of 
corner stone, H. C. Zimmerman, Presi- 
dent of Library Board; Closing prayer, 
Rev. Huppert. 

Following the program there was a 
general invitation to assemble in the 
park at an informal reception which pro- 
vided an opportunity to meet Mrs. An- 
gie Williams Cox, the donor of the li- 
brary. In anticipation of this getting 
together, a large number planned a pic- 
nic supper. It was an occasion long to 
be remembered and gave expression of 
the appreciation of a community to Mrs. 
Cox, who has made possible this fine civic 
center in her native village. 

In a former number of the Bulletin 
the general plans of the building have 
been described, the work of Mr. Stan- 
hope, architect. 


Randolph. Miss Howitt, the librarian, 
made a trip on the order of a literary 
pilgrimage through New England this 
summer, following her attendance at the 
Montreal A.L.A. meeting. 


Shawano. Accelerated reading groups 
made up of those who are particularly 
in advance of their grade are being di- 
rected by their teachers in further and 
selected reading at the public library, 
with the librarian in charge. 

The librarian is making plans for a 
community survey and hopes that this 
may be included as a special project in 
the Federal program. 


Shullsburg. A “mending bee” was 
held at the library in September when 
the library visitor gave instruction in 
mending to board members. A delight- 
ful luncheon was served in the domestic 
science room by the board members and 
librarian. 


Stanley. The librarian reports that 
the entrance of the library has been un- 
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dergoing repair. This with the repair 
of the roof under CWA will put the li- 
brary in “fine trim”, the librarian writes, 
“for the opening of the school year.” 
Federal funds allowed were approxi- 
mately $500. 

Miss Borge, librarian, had an enjoy- 
able trip this summer to the Pacific 
Northwest and California. 


Superior. New members appointed to 
the Library Board this past summer are 
P. A. Lignell, Mrs. Anna Boss, both for 
three-year terms; Ernest Wilson and 
Mrs. J. P. Deegan for two-year terms. 

A library schedule has been adopted by 
the library board by which first grade 
librarians would receive a minimum of 
$115 and a maximum of $165 a month; 
second grade would receive $75 as a 
minimum, and $110 as a maximum; third 
grade a minimum of $60, and a maxi- 
mum of $75. 


Included in the report are the require- 
ments and qualifications for those of the 
various grades. The report adopted fur- 
ther states: 

For every year of successful experi- 
ence $5 per month will be added until 
the maximum is reached. An additional 
$5 per month may be added in any one 
year within the limits of the schedule for 
exceptional merit, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the librarian and the approval of 
the board. All classifications are based 
upon requirements adopted by the state 
library certification board.” 

Pre-depression salaries have been re- 
stored. ; 

As a part of the summer educational 
program the library installed a radio in 
the small room off the reference room 
so that patrons might listen to Dr. 
Franklyn Scott’s radio broadcasts. Dr. 
Scott’s class lectures during summer ses- 
sion at the State Teachers College on 
historical biography were given every 
week over WEBC from June 18 to July 
Zi. 


Tomah. The library has received some 
interesting pieces of Indian pottery made 
by the Zuni and Acoma Indians of New 
Mexico. These carry symbolic designs 
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and motifs and are considered fine speci- 
mens of this particular kind of work. 


Waupaca. At a meeting of the Li- 
brary board in August, “it was decided 
that no more free books can be circulated 
to non-residents unless some special ar- 
rangement by the town is made, or indi- 
vidual borrowers pay a fee of $1.00 per 
year.” 

“The following resolution was passed 
by the board: 

“Whereas, the library receives no fi- 
nancial support from non-resident bor- 
rowers, and since the number of rural 
borrowers has materially increased with- 
in the past few years, and 

“Whereas, this extra service and in- 
creased circulation make it necessary to 
employ extra help in the library and ne- 
cessitates the more frequent replacement 
of books through wear and tear, 

“Be it resolved, that, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1934, the board of library di- 
rectors authorize the librarian to charge 
one dollar ($1.00) per year for each 
ecard in a family, four (4) books on a 
ecard, five dollars ($5.00) per year for 
each school outside the city limits, ten 
(10) books on a card. 

“No charge will be made for students 
enrolled in the Waupaca high school. 

“For rural borrowers paying taxes on 
property within the city limits of Wau- 
paca there will be no charge.” 


Whitewater. For three years work of 
revision in the card catalogue in the 
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White Memorial Library has been in 
process. This project is now completed 
and the catalog in its completeness and 
accuracy becomes an efficient tool for all 
reference work. Author entries have 
been revised, cards completely refiled and 
every catalogue card in the file checked 
with the shelf card. 


Miss Dorothy Huth, librarian, will 
give a series of talks to club women in 
groups of twenty-five, through the win- 
ter season. Subjects discussed will be 
(1) general use of the library, (2) ref- 
erence tools, (8) use of catalogue, (4) 
loan system, reserve system, etc., (5) 
books. The aim is to make the library 
more useful and enjoyable. 


Student help under the Federal Stu- 
dent Relief plan in the Whitewater State 
Teachers College has enabled Miss Huth 
to give this extra time to the public. 
Students are now working on bibliog- 
raphies to be used in clubs, by teachers, 
by parents, and the P.T.A. 


Wisconsin Rapids. New sidewalks in 
front of the library have been laid and 
have improved the approach to the build- 
ing as they have also added to the con- 
venience of those getting out of cars at 
the library entrance. 


Withee. Wanted: Secondhand cata- 
log case, nine to twelve trays. Address 
Mrs. Harriet A. Tufts, librarian. 
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General Works 
Fair, Ethel M. Countrywide library 
service. 1934. 208p. A. L.A. $2.50. 
027 
Subtitled “a compilation of articles on 


service organized by counties and other 
large units,” this book is much more than 
that implies. It is more than a compilation, 
for Miss Fair’s interpretative comments, 
which link the excerpts together, give it 
unity and continuity. Is both a survey of 
recent developments and a stimulating sug- 
gestion of the pattern future progress is to 
take. 
See Booklist 31:7 Sept. 34. 


Penny, Ida W. and others. Teaching 
children’s literature. 1934. 46p.; xxiip. 
Globe Bk. Co. 73¢. 028.5 


This little book, as the Preface suggests, 
is intended as a “method of procedure.” 
Each chapter consists of a paragraph on 
the topic covered, followed by questions and 
references. Its chief value would be to 
serve as a short cut for those of limited 
background in the subject and it might be 
very useful for this purpose in the hands 
of rural teachers. Librarians will find First 
experiences with literature, by Dalgleish of 
more value for their own purposes. 


Public Administration libraries; a man- 
ual of practice. 1934. 67p. Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, pa. 
$1. 025 


Growing out of the need for some manual 
of standard practice for libraries “concerned 
primarily with current problems of state and 
local government.” this work has been pre- 
pared by a committee of the civic-social 
group of the Special Libraries Association, 
with Lucille L. Keck as chairman and ed- 
itor. It covers Types of libraries; Acquisi- 
tion of material; Classification and catalog- 
ing; Standards of service; Budgeting and 
personnel; Physical care of the collection; 
Special collections as aids to research. Is 
indexed and well supplied with references. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Cable, Mildred and French, Francesca. 
Something happened. 1934. 320p. 
illus. Stokes, $2. 266 


Strange and unusual adventures befell the 
three women missionaries whose _ stories 
make up this book, altho they belittle their 


own courage and achievements, giving credit 
to the divine guidance that had them in 
its care. Strongly religious in tone, with a 
full account of the religious experiences 
that led the three to enter the mission field, 
it yet gives unforgettable pictures of the 
desert country and of troubled China in 
these revolutionary days. 


Johnsen, Julia E.comp. Selected articles 


on the problem of liquor control. 1934. 
407p. Wilson, $2.40. 178.4 
“The repeal of prohibition . . . proved 


far from settling the pressing problems of 
liquor control in the United States. Rather 
it opened the way to a multitude of new 
ones.” True to its policy of keeping abreast 
of the times, the Wilson company has issued 
a new volume in the Handbook series cover- 
ing, in brief, bibliographies, and _ reprints, 
these new aspects of the old problem. 


Social Problems 


Alsberg, Henry G. America fights the 
depression; a photographic record of 
the Civil Works Administration. 1934. 
160p. illus. Coward, $2.50. 330.973 


The story of CWA told in pictures, with 
an introduction by Harry S. Hopkins and 
brief text by the author to introduce each 
section. The illustrations have been chosen 
to show as many aspects of the work as 
possible and range from construction proj- 
ects to works of art. Like The American 
procession of last year in make-up and ap- 
pearance. 


Berle, A. A., Jr. and others. America’s 
recovery program. 1934. 2538p. Ox- 
ford, $2. 330.973 


A series of nine lectures delivered at 
Swarthmore college in the fall of 1933. Most 
of the lecturers were, or had been, members 
of the Administration but each spoke as an 
individual, presenting his own point of view. 
Among the speakers were R. G. Tugwell on 
Agriculture, Leo Wolman on Labor, Alexan- 
der Sachs on Economic planning, W. I. Thorp 
on an international economic policy, and 
A. A. Berle on banking reform. 


Flynn, John T. Security speculation, its 
economic effects. 1934. 332p. Har- 
court, $3. 332.6 


The author of Investment trusts gone 
wrong turns his attention to security specu- 
lation as it existed before the crash. His 
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thesis is that the stock market should exist 
for investment only and that marginal buy- 
ing is always unsound. He regards the 
Securities legislation of 1933-4 as a begin- 
ning, but only a beginning, of a period of 
stringent regulation and _ control. Based 
largely on the Pecora investigation, the book 
is readably written and will interest all 
bankers and business men, and all plain citi- 
zens who have money to invest. 


Magee, James D. Collapse and recovery; 
readings in current economic problems. 
1934. 477p. Harper, $2. 330.973 


A volume of selected readings that would 
be useful in a college class studying current 
economic problems and in a public library 
to serve much the same purpose as the Wil- 
son handbooks in providing a variety of 
opinions on the subject. Covers The N.R.A. 
and Social control, Money and banking, La- 
bor, Consumers, Agriculture, Social legisla- 
tion, Security and stock exchange regulation, 
Transportation, Public finance, Tariffs and 
International trade. 


Pitkin, Walter B. New careers for 
youth. 1934. 236p. Simon & Schus- 
ter, $1.50. 371.4 


In an attempt to meet the present situ- 
ation, possible careers are here divided into 
two groups: The overcrowded fields, and 
The hopeful fields, with an added section: 
Make your own job, to follow. 

See Booklist 31:12 Sept. ’34. 


Rubinow, I. M. The quest for security. 
1934. 638p. Holt, $3.50. 331.25 


This book now takes the place of the 
author’s Social insurance, first issued twenty 
years ago. It is entirely rewritten, not a 
revision, and covers accident, health, old age, 
unemployment, and life insurance, with an 
introductory chapter: The problem, and 
concluding chapters: The theory, and 
Prophecy and program. 

See Booklist 30:338 July ’34. 


Useful Arts 


Patton, Hardison. More fur-bearing an- 
imals. 1934. 191p. illus. C. V. Rit- 
ter, $3. 636.9 


This supplement to Raising fur bearing 
animals (BULLETIN, Nov. ’25) contains in- 
formation on several such animals that have 
become important since the publication of 
that book. These are the Angora wool rab- 
bit, fitch, nutria, and the fisher or pekan. 
In addition there is new material on the sil- 
ver fox, mink, and muskrat. 

See Booklist 31:16 Sept. ’34. 
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Roehl, Louis M. Shop management in 
rural high schools. 1934. 96p. illus. 
Bruce, $1. 631.3 


A well-illustrated manual “intended pri- 
marily for those who teach vocational agri- 
culture to the future farmers of America.” 
Gives working plans for several pieces of 
equipment and has a brief bibliography 
(2p.) and index. Author is professor of 
agricultural engineering at Cornell. 

See Booklist 31:16 Sept. ’34. 


Reed, Brian. Railway engines of the 
world. 1934. 159p. illus. Oxford, 
$1.75. 621.1 


A British work attempting to give “with- 
in the compass of a Single volume an 
account of all the principal engines hauling 
trains on all the railways of the world to- 
day.” Not popularized to any degree, but 
with its excellent illustrations will prove a 
fascinating book for older boys and many 
adults. 


Walter, Frank K. The library’s own 
printing. 1934. 116p. illus. A. L. A. 
$1.50. 655 
An expansion of the pamphlet, Library 


printing, published in 1923 and now out of 
print. Its purpose, like its predecessor, is 
“to discuss a few of the principles on which 
effective printing for libraries is based and 
which are at the same time practicable for 
small jobs and limited appropriations.” In 
addition to a discussion of the purposes of 
library printing, it covers such practical mat- 
ters as Preparation of copy and editing, Se- 
lection of type and illustrations, Designing 
the job, Composition and proof reading, and 
other matters of the kind, with a special 
chapter on Duplicating processes. Well 
printed and bound, and in itself an example 
of good library printing. 


Williams, Henry Smith. Why die before 
your time? 1934. 232p. McBride, $2. 
613 


While the emphasis is on food habits, with 
special recommendation of a low protein 
diet, this little book also has chapters on 
Drugs that entice, Exercise and health, 
Work versus worry and Life-giving hobbies. 

See Booklist 31:17 Sept. ’34. 


Fine Arts 
Bell, Clive. Enjoying pictures. 1934. 
106p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 750 


By transferring to paper his sensations 
while visiting an art gallery, the author 
attempts to analyze for the reader the basis 
for his enjoyment of pictures. The National 
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Gallery, London, and the Vatican are the 
places visited. An unusual approach; for 
larger libraries. 


Literature 


Barry, Philip. The joyous season. 1934. 
168p. French, $2. 812 or 822 


The action of the play takes place in an 
old house in Boston on Christmas eve. The 
Farleys, now living in the house, are an 
Irish family who have come up in the world. 
The action of the play centers around the 
return of a sister who has become a nun and 
the spiritual and material adjustments her 
presence brings. 


Bruere, Martha B. and Beard, Mary R. 
Laughing their way. 1934. 295p. 
illus. Macmillan, $4. 817 or 827 


A book on women’s humor in America, 
made up of selections from their writings 
and reproductions of their drawings, with 
comments by the compilers. The short hu- 
morous verses and skits, and the illustra- 
tions, are the most delightful parts of the 
volume. 

See Booklist 31:19 Sept. ’34. 


Cleghorn, Sarah N. Understood Betsy. 
1934, 112p. Harcourt, 75c. 
812 or 822 


Dorothy Canfield’s delightful story for 
girls put into dramatic form. Six acts are 
interspersed with readings from the book, 
thus covering portions which might offer 
difficulties in stage setting or acting. The 
acts are arranged to make the matter of 
rehearsals more simple for the 35 children 
and 16 adults required for the performance. 
A successful experiment in Arlington, Ver- 
mont, where it was tried out. 


Daly, 
rimes. 


James J. Boscobel and other 
1934. 86p. Bruce, $1.50. 
811 or 821 


Not far away there is a town 

Of which I hear the neighbors tell: 
It has no title of renown 

Except the name of Boscobel. 


It sleeps below the wooded hills 

Deep in the hollow of a dell, 

And philomels and whipporwills 

Chaunt night and day to Boscobel. 

Father Daly’s witty tribute to one of our 
Wisconsin towns is followed by other rimes 
equally deft and charming, with others that 
are more serious, the book ending with a 
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longer poem, The grand review, written for 
a Jesuit centenary. 


Cohen, Helen L. One-act plays. new ed. 
1934. 539p. Harcourt, $2. 808.2 
To this enlarged edition five new plays 

have been added: Ile, by O’Neill; The pro- 

posal, by Chekhov; The old trouper, by C. S. 

Brooks; The flattering word, by George Kel- 

ly; Mozart and the gray steward, by Thorn- 

ton Wilder. 
See Booklist 31:32 Sept. ’34. 


Fletcher, Jefferson B. Literature of the 
Italian renaissance. 1934. 347p. Mac- 
millan, $3. 850 
A history of Italian literature from Dante 

to Tasso, with chapters on Petrarch, Boc- 

ecaccio, Machiavelli, Ariosto and other out- 
standing figures. 
See Booklist 31: 20 Sept. ’34. 


The collected poems 
of John Galsworthy. 1934. 139p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 821 
Shortly before his death, Mr. Galsworthy 

made the selection of poems he wished to 

have preserved. They appear in this book, 
which has a place in any library wishing 
to round out its collection of his writings. 


Galsworthy, John. 


Goodrich, Arthur. Mr. Grant. 1934. 
184p. McBride, $2. 812 or 822 


The author has made a play out of the 
essentially dramatic life of U. S. Grant, 
whose wife always referred to him in the 
simple words of the title, as Mr. Grant. A 
good piece of biographical writing as well 
as an interesting play. 


Halleck, Reuben Post. The romance of 
American literature. 1934. 392p. Am. 
Bk., $1.40. 810.9 


High school teachers will find this an in- 
telligent and well-balanced introduction to 
the study of American literature. Librari- 
ans will be able to use it for ready reference 
to both early and 20th century authors. 


Howard Sidney. Dodsworth. 1934. 162p. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 812 or 822 


Sidney Howard’s dramatized version of 
Sinclair Lewis’ novel. There is an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Howard in which he tells how 
Dodsworth came to be dramatized and Mr. 
Lewis has contributed a discussion of The 
Art of Dramatization in which he quotes 
chapters from the novel and compares them 
with the scenes of the play which interpret 
them. 
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Osgood, Helen. Monologues and charac- 


ter sketches. 1934. 150p. French, 
$1.50. 808.8 


A collection of new monologues for public 
reading, interspersed with humorous dialect 
verse. An addition to the shelf of this ma- 
terial, always so much in demand. 


Snook, Lee Owen, ed. The second year- 
book of short plays. 1934. 492p. 
Row, Peterson, $4. 812.08 or 822.08 


There is so much demand for non-royalty 
plays, easy to produce, that this book, like 
its predecessor, will meet a _ real need. 
There is considerable variety in the 25 plays 
offered, both in type and subject matter. 


Untermeyer, Louis and Davidson, Carter. 
Poetry, its appreciation and enjoyment. 
1934. 530p. Harcourt, $3.50. 821.08 


An introduction to poetry with many ex- 
amples quoted, usually, in full, accompanied 
by references and suggestions for further 
reading. Made up of two parts, the first 
devoted to poetry as experience (i.e. sub- 
ject matter) ; the second to poetic form. A 
most desirable book, delightful to read and 
study, valuable for reference. 

See Booklist 30:345 July ’34. 


Van Doren, Carl, ed. Modern American 
prose. 1934. 939p. Harcourt, $2.75. 
810.8 or 820.8 


Selections from the writings of 60 Ameri- 
can authors designed to show the trends of 
recent American prose. One general rule 
was followed,—to include the work of no 
author whose qualities had been established 
before 1914. The selections are long, often 
complete in themselves, and the book will 
have some use as an anthology. 

See Booklist 31:21 Sept. ’°34. 


Zaturenska, Marya. Threshold and 
hearth. 1934. 58p. Macmillan, $1.50. 
811 or 821 
Marya Zaturenska has been represented in 
a number of the anthologies by a few early 
poems of delicacy and charm. In this, her 
first book, we find a more mature note, en- 
riched and deepened by experience. Miss 
Zaturenska (Mrs. Horace Gregory) was a 
member of the class of 1925 at the Library 
School. 


History and Travel 
Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. Europe be- 
tween wars. 1934. 115p. Macmillan, 


$1.25. 940.5 


That the present is just an interim period 
between two European wars is the suggestion 
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of the title, and of the first chapter. As- 
pects of this situation are discussed in chap- 
ters on: The struggle in Germany; Ger- 
many: revolution or reaction; Dollfuss, 
Mussolini, Hitler; The smaller states on the 
rack; Balkan and other pacts; How will 
France choose?; Wotan chases Apollo. 
See Booklist 31:21 Sept. ’34. 


Stars fell on Alabama. 
illus. Farrar, $3. 
917.61 


The author, a northerner, lived for six 
years in Alabama and in this book he re- 
cords the superstitions, social customs and 
folk ways of both blacks and whites that 
seemed to him most romantic, picturesque 
or incongruous. 

See Booklist 30: 346 July ’34. 


Carmer, Carl. 
1934, 294p. 


Gordan, Jan and Cora. Three lands on 
three wheels. 1934. 359p._ illus. 
Morrow, $3. 914 


The three lands are France, England and 
Ireland, the means of transportation a mo- 
torcycle with side car. The narrative is 
gossipy and personal and the drawings are 
amusing. An entertaining book to be read 
more for recreation than for information. 


This bewildered world. 
illus. Stokes, $2.75. 
909 


A journalist who writes well of what he 
has seen, reports his observations on a trip 
around the world. In turn he surveys Ja- 
pan, China, Siam, India and Turkey; Italy, 
Germany, France and England; Soviet Rus- 
sia, of which he is a strong partisan; and 
finally America and the New Deal. 

See Booklist 31:21 Sept. ’34. 


Hunt, Frazier. 
1934. 371p. 


Johnson, Clifford. Pirate junk; five 
months captivity with Manchurian 
bandits. 1934. 2388p. Scribner, $2.50. 


915.1 


Transcript of a diary of the experiences 
of three British officers in five months of 
captivity in the hands of Manchurian ban- 
dits. Brief extracts from news reports of 
current dates contrast, often dramatically, 
with the diary entries. "There is no attempt 
at connected historical narrative, but the 
book presents a remarkably telling literary 
photograph of experiences with no retouch- 
ing or softening. 


Priestley, J. B. English journey. 1934. 
3836p. Harper, $3. 914.2 


A book that will be read with most en- 
joyment by those who appreciate Priestley’s 
personality and style. Will be of less value 
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as a guide book, for little attention is paid 
to the historic shrines usually visited by 
tourists. The chapters on the industrial dis- 
tricts of the north have considerable soci- 
ological interest. 

See Booklist 31:23 Sept. ’34. 


Shuster, George. 
1934. 291. 


Strong man rules. 
Appleton-Century, $2. 
943.08 


Based on personal observation in Ger- 
many and written in popular style, this 
book gives what seems to be a fair and 
openminded interpretation of what has oc- 
curred in recent months. With no sympa- 
thy for Hitler as man or leader, the author, 
who is managing editor of The Common- 
weal, Catholic weekly, shows unusual under- 
standing of the causes behind his rise to 
power. 

See Booklist 31:23 Sept. ’34. 


Wellman, Paul I. Death on the prairie; 
the thirty years’ struggle for the west- 
ern plains. 1934. 298p. illus. 
Houghton, $3. 978 


Within the compass of one book the au- 
thor has brought together the story of the 
Indian wars of the period from 1862 to 1892. 
Born in Indian territory, now the editor of 
a Kansas newspaper, he has made the sub- 
ject a life study. He treats it fairly and 
with an understanding of the Indian’s point 
of view impossible to earlier chroniclers. 


Biography 


Braley, Berton. Pegasus pulls a hack; 
memoirs of a modern minstrel. 1934. 
3829p. Minton, $3. 921 


Berton Braley was born in Madison, Wis- 
consin, spent his boyhood there and gradu- 
ated from the university. First a news- 
paper reporter in Butte, Montana, later a 
free lance writer in New York, and first 
and last a poet and versifier, he has made 
a living by writing and here tells how he 
did it With its occasionally keen, if often 
opinionated, comments on literary contem- 
poraries, it is good light reading for every- 
one, and has especial interest for young 
writers. 


Chanler, Margaret. Roman spring, 1934. 


3824p. illus. Little, $3. 921 
The daughter of an artist, the author 
spent her childhood in Rome, and in this 


book of reminiscences she sets down early 
impressions as well as later memories of 
family and friends. She was a niece of 
Julia Ward Howe, sister to F. Marion Craw- 
ford, and enjoyed friendships with such men 
as Henry Adams and Henry James, Theodore 
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Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. Chap- 


ters have appeared in the Atlantic. 


Coe, George W. Frontier fighter. 1934. 
220p. illus. Houghton, $2.75. 921 


The author is the last survivor of the 
associates of Billy the Kid and this autobi- 
ography is chiefly his reminiscences of that 
famous outlaw and of the days in which he 
flourished. i 

See Booklist 31:24 Sept. ‘34. 


t 


Easton, Emily. Youth immortal. a life 


of Robert Herrick. 1934. 219p. illus. 
Houghton, $3. 921 


A life of the poet Robert Herrick, bring- 
ing out phases of his character that the 
author feels have been overlooked. The im- 
portance of his religious poetry is stressed. 
Will be wanted in larger collections. 

See Booklist 31:24 Sept. ’34. 


O’Connell, William, cardinal. Recollec- 
tions of seventy years. 1934. 395p. 
illus. Houghton, $3.50. 921 


The autobiography of this Boston born 
cardinal will be of interest to many library 
patrons. 

See Booklist 31:25 Sept. '34. 


A cowman’s wife. 
Houghton, $2.75. 
921 


Life on the cattle ranges of the west has 
been the subject of so much romance that 
a book devoted to the reality is very wel- 
come. This one describes the daily life, the 
occupations and the hazards of cattle rais- 
ing and gives what seems to be a true pic- 
ture, altho not at all a dreary one in the 
manner of so much modern realism. For 
it is all related with humor and high spirits 
and has some of the same appeal as Life of 
an ordinary woman. 


Rak, Mary Kidder. 
1934. 292p._ illus. 


Thompson, R. W. Wild animal man. 
1934. 296p. illus. Morrow, $3.50. 
921 


Born in London, and apprenticed to Carl 
Hagenbeck as a boy, Reuben Castang early 
became one of the most skilled and versa- 
tile of the animal trainers of all time. Most 
animal trainers specialize. They are, for in- 
stance, “elephant men,” or “ape men,” but 
this young trainer was truly an animal man, 
equally skilled with all. In 1900 he brought 
a shipload of Hagenbeck’s animals to Amer- 
ica and spent eight years here with the 
circus. He trained polar bears for Amund- 
sen; he captured wild apes in Africa, and 
had many other unusual experiences. His 
story makes a fascinating book in its field. 
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Fiction 


Broster, D. K. The dark mile. 
299p. Coward—McCann, $2.50. 


Historical romance which brings to a close 
the trilogy begun in The flight of the heron 
and continued in The gleam in the north. 
This tells how Ian Stewart fell in love with 
the daughter of Campbell of Cairns and the 
outcome thereof, clears up the mystery of 
who betrayed Archie Cameron, and brings 
to a happy ending the quarrel of Ewen Cam- 
eron and Hector Grant with Finlay Mac- 
Phair. 


n. d. 


Gibbs, A. Hamilton. Rivers glide on. 
1934. 3844p. Little, $2.50. 


Caught in an unpleasant domesticity, 
George Hibberd had never been able to do 
the things he wanted to until he won a large 
sum in the Irish sweepstakes. He then set 
out with his twelve year-old daughter Ruth, 
the one congenial member of his family, to 
see the world and to prevent her from be- 
coming part of the disagreeabie home situ- 
ation. He realizes his ambition concerning 
Ruth but the end finds him at home once 
more, sacrificing his freedom and happiness 
to keep a trying family in order. 

See Booklist 31:26 Sept. '34. 


Haines, William Wister. 
414p, Little, $2.50. 


Story of a southern mountain boy who 
joins up with a power line construction gang 
and becomes a crack lineman, told in dialect 
with an abundance of technical detail. 
Gives a picture of a free and easy and ad- 
venturesome life, but is a little hard to 
place. Its appeal is perhaps to older boys, 
who would be interested in the technical 
side, but the dialect would annoy them and 
there are incidents in Slim’s career that 
make the book objectionable for this pur- 
pose. 

See Booklist 31:26 Sept. ’34. 


Slim. 1934, 


Hamsun, Knut. The road leads on. 1934, 
5386p. Coward, $3. 


This is the final volume in the series about 
Segelfoss town, bringing together all the 
characters and the strands of interest from 
the earlier novels. For leisurely reading. 

See Booklist 30: 351 July ’34. 


Lawrence, Josephine. Years are so long. 
1934. 309p. Stokes, $2.50. 


This story of two old people dependent on 
their children for support is designed to 
show the injustices suffered by old age. 
Makes its point, but the thesis too far out- 
weighs the story. 

See Booklist 31:27 Sept. ’34. 
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Macaulay, Rose. Going abroad. 1934. 


3819p. Harper, $2.50. 


Delicious satire without malice, directed 
at a group of summer people in the Basque 
country, including several representatives of 
the latest popular religious fad, the Oxford 
groups. The “groupers” set out to convert 
the others in the party, with most amusing 
results. 


Mann, Thomas. Joseph and his broth- 
ers. 1934. 428p. Knopf, $2.50. 


Thomas Mann’s admirers will welcome 
this thoughtful interpretation of an old 
story. Characterization and the develop- 
ment of the background of Old Testament 
times add much to the interest. The first 
of a triology following the life of Joseph. 

See Booklist 30: 351 July ’34. 


O’Brien, E. J. ed. The best short stor- 
ies of 1934. 410p. Houghton, $2.50. 


The usual selection of short stories with 
information and appraisal of the stories of 
the year. Not many of this year’s selection 
will be found to the taste of the average 
reader. 


Parker, Maude. Impersonation of a lady. 
1934. 270p. Houghton, $2. 


Story of a feud between the social arbiter 
of a small provincial city and a beautiful 
and famous young actress who has married 
into the community. Not very convincing, 
but suitable for the rent collection. 


Prichard, Ettie Stephens. Old farm. 
1934. 302p. Appleton—Century, $2. 


An Illinois farm in the 1870’s, located on 
the highway that led to the west, is the 
scene of this story. It is told from the 
point of view of an intelligent but naive lit- 
tle girl, all of the grown-up affairs of the 
story appearing through her eyes. Movers 
wagons pass continuously along the high- 
way and there are some of the exciting 
happenings of pioneer days, but the tale is 
unsensational with an appeal to those who 
like a quiet, wholesome story. 


Rogers, Samuel. Dusk at the Grove. 
1934, 3812p. Little, $2.50. 


The Atlantic novel prize for 1934 was 
won by Samuel Rogers, of the French de- 
partment at the University of Wisconsin. 
The Grove of the title is the summer place 
of the Waring family on the Rhode Island 
coast and the action follows the second gen- 
eration of Warings from childhood to ma- 
turity, showing them always in this setting. 
The style is that of The Birthday and other 
novels by the author, subjective and deli- 
cate. 
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Stone, Grace Zaring. The cold journey. 
1934. 3836p. Morrow, $2.50. 


A colonial village on the extreme west- 
ern edge of settlement is attacked and over- 
come by a force of French and Indians and 
a band of the villagers, men, women and 
children, are carried off on a journey of in- 
credible hardship thru the wilderness to the 
French settlements in the north. The New 
England characters are strong personalities, 
well defined and not all cut to one pattern. 
The scenes and events are vivid, but, as in 
The bitter tea of General Yen, it is the 
clash of two civilizations that interests the 
author. A book that will linger in the mind 
after it is read. 


Wilder, Isabel. Heart, be still. 
3801p. Coward—McCann, $2. 


Stung by the taunt of a youthful lover 
into a realization of her almost abnormal 
devotion to her father, Celia Dunn left home 
to “find herself” in New York. After years 
of success in a responsible position, she lost 
her job, and discovered that without it, life 
was as uncertain as before. But back in 
her father’s house, she met Harold Mitchem 
and found in him purpose in life and con- 
tentment Told with deep feeling and un- 
derstanding. 


1934. 


Young, E. H. The curate’s wife. 1934. 


3833p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


This novel continues the story of Jenny 
Wren (BULLETIN, Apr. °33). Dahlia, the 
older of the two sisters, married to a curate, 
finds many adjustments necessary in her 
way of life and point of view and Jennie, 
the more fastidious and temperamental, 
adapts herself rather surprisingly to a new 
situation. For those who enjoy the leisurely 
type of English novel. 


Young, Stark. So red the rose. 1934. 


431p. Scribner, $2.50. 


The catastrophe that the civil war was 
to people accustomed to a kind and gentle 
mode of living is again brought home in this 
novel of two plantation families in Missis- 
sippi and Louisana. Written with restraint 
and good taste. 


Detective and Mystery 


Beeding, Francis. The street of the ser- 
pents. 1934. 276p. Harper, $2. 


A swashbuckling, romantic adventure-mys- 
tery tale. There is a swarthy relentless vil- 
lain a lovely heroine (distinctly modern), 
and all turns out well. 
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Connington, J. J. The Brandon case. 
1934, 301p. Little, $2. 


Fairly interesting, rather simple tale of 
the deductive type. 


Dilnot, George. Crook’s castle. 1934. 


290p. Houghton, $2. 


Lively and swift moving tale of mystery 
and adventure. Fair of its kind. 


Oppenheim, E. P. The strange boarders 
of Palace Crescent. 1934. 308p. Lit- 
tle, $2. 

An interesting tale made from rather 
slight materials. Has the necessary ele- 
ments of murder and jewel looting but em- 
phasis is on a group of odd characters. 


Punshon, E. R. Truth came out. 1934, 


288p. Houghton, $2. 


This Scotland yard mystery can take high 
rank in its class. 


Children’s Books 


Duplaix, George. Gaston and Josephine 
in America. 1934. illus. Oxford, $2. 


America offers a great variety of experi- 
ences to the little French pigs. They ride 
on a Fifth Avenue bus, get lost, walk to 
Chicago, fall in with gangsters, are pre- 
sented with an auto, go to Hollywood where 
they meet Charlie Chaplin and appear in 
the movies, ride in a wild west rodeo and 
visit dime stores. The humor is not as 
subtle as in the earlier book. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. Ameliaranne’s wash- 
ing day. 1934. illus. McKay, $1. 


Ameliaranne made a mistake when she 
mixed up her mother’s washing but it 
brought happiness to the people who got the 
wrong clothes and made it possible for her 
favorite teacher to attend Lord Gay's party. 
A light-hearted little story with charming 
illustrations. 

1934, 


Lenski, Lois. The little auto. 


illus. Oxford, 75c. 

The youngest readers of the machine age 
will respond to the recital of Mr. Small’s 
experiences with his little auto, accompanied 
by charming illustrations. 


Prvor, William C. The fire engine book. 
1934. 98p. illus. Harcourt, $1. 

621.6 

We realize from this book what fire means 


to « city and how it is handled by the 
fire department. Bill and his sister visit 
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the department, see how everything is ar- 
ranged for greatest efficiency in fighting 
fires, and then they see it all at work. The 
men, their apparatus and the methods used 
are presented in striking photographic illus- 
trations. 


Pryor, William C. The steamship book. 
1934. 120p. illus. Harcourt, $1. 
387 


On a trip from New York to Panama, 
Christopher, Margaret and their little sister 
learn about ships, what makes them go and 
how the passengers are cared for. A little 
more in detail than the author’s Train book. 
Many beautiful photographic illustrations. 


Randall, Ada M. and Reely, Mary K. 
Through golden windows. 1934. 201p. 
illus. E. M. Hale, school ed., $1.08; 
trade ed., A. Whitman, $2. 920 


Biographical sketches of twenty-three 
poets and story tellers who have written for 
children. Some are primarily children’s au- 
thors. Others have written occasional 
poems which are well known to children 
thru study in school, or inclusion in anthol- 
ogies. A number of poems are quoted in 
full or in part and the illustrations are 
from charming drawings by Emma L. Brock. 
Intended for 4th and 5th grade reading. Au- 
thors included are: Celia Thaxter, Lucy 
Larcom, Whittier, Longfellow, Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, H. H. Jackson, Emily Dickin- 
son, M. M. Dodge, Riley, Field, J. C. Har- 
ris, K. D. Wiggin, L. E. Richards, Jane and 
Ann Taylor, Jean Ingelow, C. Rossetti, Lewis 
Carroll, Stevenson, Andersen, Spyri, Collodi, 
the Grimms, John Newbery. 


Sayers, Frances Clarke. Bluebonnets for 


Lucinda. 1934. illus. Viking, $1. 


A little music box, some fat geese who 
liked the music, and her cat Barnacle, all 
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have a part in this story which tells how 
Lucinda got to see Texas bluebonnets in 
bloom. The illustrations by Helen Sewell 
are as delightful as the story. For younger 
children. 

See Booklist 31:37 Sept. ’34. 


White, Eliza Orne. Lending Mary. 1934. 
114p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 


Nine year old Mary felt that her pride 
was injured when her mother left her with 
a girlhood friend while she went off for a 
month’s visit. But the red marks on her 
calendar which stood for happy days soon 
far outnumbered the black marks as the 
month became filled with pleasant people 
and experiences. Younger girls will enjoy 
reading about it. 


For Intermediates 


Charnley, Mitchell. Jean Lafitte. 1934. 
240p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 921 


The glamorous life and amazing adven- 
tures of Jean Lafitte, the mysterious char- 
acter who played so large a part in the 
history of New Orleans, told in simple and 
readable style for high school students. 
Much new source material has been used in 
preparation of the book. 

See Booklist 31:36 Sept. ’34. 


Hamilton, Edwin T. Prizes and presents 
every girl can make. 1934. 257p. 
illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 680 


More than 60 attractive presents which 
can be made by girls. “With expense as a 
major consideration, practically all tools and 
materials have been kept within the limits 
of the five-and-ten-cent store.” Materials 
and processes are minutely described, and 
should be followed easily by a beginner. Il- 
lustrations show just how the present ought 
to look when it is completed. 
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